HERE'S TODAY'S MARKET, MR. MANUFACTURER 


There are about 41 million 
families and single consumers in 
the country. The chart shows 
how they divided the Nation’s 
income in 1935-36, in 1942, and 
in 1943, 


The shaded bars show the dis- 
tribution by income levels in 
1935-36 (Cost of Living Division 
of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics); the solid bars represent the 
division in 1942 as estimated by 
the OPA Division of Research. 


Superimposed on the solid bars 
| (arrows and dotted lines) is 
Tithe division of the $142 billion income of 1943 as estimated by SALES MANAGEMENT'S Research Department. 


Slightly more than half of today’s families and single consumers had 1943 incomes, before taxes, in excess of 
33,000, 2 against only about 17% in 1935-36. The basic chart was prepared by the Department of Labor. 
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| - padrink of SCcHENLEY Reserve 
up to the light watch it wink 
and sparkle... just like a breeze- 
swept country morning. Now /asfe it 
and you Il find a bit of sunny morn- 


ing in your glass! Golden and mel- 


Mellow and light as 


a perfect morning! 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 86 proof — sixty per cent Neutral Spirits Distilled From Fruit and Grains. 


SUNNY MORNING IN YOUR GLASS 


low. smooth as sunrise, SCHENLEY 
Reserve is the result of real genius in 
blending. Ws America’s first choice 
whiskey — because we made it Amer- 


ica’s finest! Try it... ina highball 


N . 
A A. 


or mixed drink. 


LENLEY [ 
Resewe rs 


BLENDED 


The whiskies in Schenley Reserve 
are supplied only from existing 
stocks, Our distilleries are now pro- 
ducing only alcohol for 
munitions, synthetic 
rubber and other im- 
portant uses. Schenley 
has produced no whis- 
key since October 1922. 


SCHENLE 


WHISKEY Mega cimmas 
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ONE does it—in Philadelphic 


Philadelphia is the third largest market in the U. S. One news- 


paper very economically covers that market. It has a circulation 
in excess of 600,000 — goes into 4 out of 5 homes daily. It is 
the leading newspaper in Philadelphia — has been the leader 
for 39 consecutive years. It has the largest evening newspaper 
circulation in America. One newspaper — and that newspaper 
is The Evening Bulletin. 


In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
MARCH 1, 1944 [1] 
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The April issue of The American Mag- 

azine is complete with two novels, nine 

superb short stories, nine important 

articles, thirteen fascinating features 
. all complete in one issue. 


Typical of its predecessors, this April 
issue is destined to be a newsstand 
“sell-out”, with millions of its readers 
passing on their copies to others. 


To advertisers, fortunate enough to 
appear in its pages, this bonus in cir- 
culation is a plus, second only in im- 
portance to the character of The 
American Magazine’s readers . . 

“people who give a damn”, finding in- 
spiration for their aspirations in the 
publication that is edited in their ser- 
vice and in the Service of the Nation. 


Need a Celebrity? 


Because most people are hero-worshipers at heart, Celeb- 
rity Service, Inc., New York City, has prospered since its 


inception five years ago. Subscribers to the service must 
wonder how they ever got along without it, for it fills a 
real need. The firm sends them daily bulletins listing the 
goings and coming of celebrities—stage, screen and radio 
stars; important industrialists, socialites, educators, Gov- 
ernment officials, and personalities in art, literature, music, 
sports, science and religion. Subscribers are also entitled 
to call upon the organization for special telephone service— 
biographical data on celebrities, and up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on their schedules. 


Who wants to know these things? You'd be surprised. 
Broadcasting stations, advertising agencies, theatrical 
agencies, publishing firms, photographers, news services, 
business people, and a long line of organizations and in- 
dividuals in widely differing categories. Department and 
book stores use the service to line up authors to autograph 
books, actresses to model clothes, well known women to 
pour tea. The Government uses it to obtain big-name per- 
sonalities to sell War Bonds. 


The business was founded by Earl Blackwell and Ted 
Strong, two young writers who thought the “names-make- 
news” axiom could be developed into a useful and profit- 
able service. 


Kate Smith, We, the People, Information Please, Fred 
Allen, Report to the Nation, Philip Morris, Cresta Blanca, 
Take It or Leave It—almost every radio program you 
might name has utilized Celebrity Service; in fact, its 
owners estimate that they have had a hand in starting the 
ball rolling for the appearance of about 90% of the guest 
stars heard on the radio nowadays. 


The firm’s Daily Bulletins are terse and factual. For 
the most part, they list only the skeleton item of a celeb- 
rity’s arrival or departure, or presence in New York City. 
The Bulletin for February 8, foe example, announced that 
these people had arrived, or were about to arrive, in New 
York City: Ann Sheridan, Lewis Milestone, Louis Brom- 
field, Anne Baxter, Harry Sherman, Louis Andrews, Serge 
Koussevitzky, John M. D. Hamilton, Thomas G. Rock- 
well, Edgar Buchanan, Akim Tamiroff, Rosamun Marshall; 
and that these had left New York City: Jean Arthur (for 
Beverly Hills), Mary Pickford. The fee is $12.50 a month, 
with a 10% discount for yearly subscribers. 


The firm keeps expanding its services, in response to 
demands made upon it. For example, it will provide re- 


ports to non-subscribers, for a fee. At this writing, it is 
bringing out a trade directory of “Film, Stage, Radio, 
Agent, Hotel, Producer, Newspaper, Night Club and Pub. 
lishing Contacts.” 


Think how convenient this would be if you wanted to 
know, in a hurry, who’s handling the publicity for “Okla. 
homa,” or how you could reach the author of a new best- 
seller. ‘“‘Contact,” as this twice-a-year directory is called, 
will be available to subscribers at 50c a copy. 


The owners of the business are proud of the fact that 
28 departments of tne Government are subscribers. The 
requests it receives from clients are of wide range. The 
Quiz Kids’ manager called recently to ask where Ed Gard- 
ner (of Duffy's Tavern fame) could be located. It turned 
out that he was at the Savoy Plaza, New York City, where 
the Quiz Kids’ manager was also staying. 


On the Distaff Side 


Far from being “‘panty-waist” is the war effort of Mrs. 
Ethel Brown Huber and her four women associates. They're 
neck deep in the manufacture of vital aircraft production 
tools. Because they comprise the entire executive person- 
nel of Topflight Tool Co., Towson, Md., theirs is a unique 
organization in a highly specialized industry. Mrs. Huber 
is operating owner; Mrs. Katherine West fills the post of 
executive secretary, and Ethelyn Huber is chief accountant. 
Frances F. Huber is in charge of advertising and Ottillie 
Young is engaged in aircraft tool research. 


A nervy undertaking for women? Mrs. Huber doesn’t 
think so. To her mind, the enterprise is simply the pro- 
duct of a natural desire to really soldier on the Home 
Front. The answer to Mrs. Huber’s wish arrived with the 
visit to her home of several young aircraft engineers. In 
the course of the conversation she learned that labor and 
labor-saving tools were developed in their particular plants. 
One of the young men made the chance remark, ‘‘too bad 
other aircraft plants can’t benefit by our inventions.” 


An idea clicked in Mrs. Huber’s head. Why not go into 
the aircraft production tool business? Her associates, like 


She even converted old slave quarters into shipping rooms. -- 
Mrs. Huber at her desk, with Mrs. Green, prepared for work. 


—— 
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... there are differences 
the best farm families prefer Successful Farming 


J 
e% 
ar 


in farmers... 


UT here in the Heart we have a saying —“‘you can usu- 
V ally judge a farmer by his fences and gates.” If the gates 
wre well hung and neat... if the fences are always in re- 
pair—then the rest of his operations are well ordered. 
No one knows better than a rural mail carrier how well 
his criterion applies. Long years of shrewd observation 
have taught him what the U. S. Bureau of the Census sub- 
gantiates. He, too, has found that the farm families whose 
harvests are richer... whose livestock is fatter... who 
lad in every progressive farm and community activity, 
ire the families into whose mail box he regularly places a 
copy of Successful Farming. He knows, too, from the 


eagerness with which they receive it that they prefer 
Successful Farming to all other farm magazines. 

For more than 40 years, Successful Farming has been 
an inseparable part of farm living in America’s richest 
agricultural region. For more than 40 years, it has ex- 
pressed the ideals and the strivings of the best farmers in 
that region. It has not done this through editorial sleight- 
of-hand—but, rather through becoming an important part 
of the daily lives of its readers. They recognize this edi- 
torial honesty. That is why they prefer Successful Farming 
above all other farm magazines. Meredith Publishing 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


~ 


rerences 


8,014.00 
7,224.00 


Neighbors’ farms (Non-subscribers) 


15 Successful Farming States 


SIGNIFICANCE: 
+. Successful Farming Subscribers are BEST. . 


... revealed by a special tabulation by the 


~ U.S. BUREAU ore CENSUS 


Value of Land and Buildings (per farm) 


RARE IHD 


a 


. in their COMMUNITIES ... REGION... NATIO. 


Fo 
OD PRODY- 
"% 
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NOTE: Ask Successful Farming Salesmen to show you proof of reader preference. 


Successful Farmi 


Serves the Nation’s Farm Leaders 
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POPULATION TOTALS 
BASED on WAR BOOK *4 


. . . for ABC NEWARK IN. J.) 


Here is America’s llth market, 
broken down as of November 31, 1943 
. . « Showing current population 
and CIVILIAN INFLUX since 1940: 


Estimated Civilian 
AREA Population Influx 

Nov. 1943 Since ’40 
NEWARK ABC CITY ZONE 957,875 102,965 
ESSEX COUNTY .......... 841,550 86,999 
NEWARK ........ 430,379 45,060 
Belleville 28,440 3,032 
Bloomfield .......... 43,029 5,546 
The Caldwells ...... 15,227 1,931 
Ss ee 69,419 6,859 
GPU vs ocdeccvcnsenes 7,488 888 
Irvington ................ 54,829 4,775 
See ee 7,146 1,771 
Maplewood Twp .......... 21,232 182 
RE rene 12,180 1,567 
|” RES en Saree 41,184 5,288 
SC ae ee es 22,754 2,750 
eT a ea ie oe 36,216 3,876 
South Orange ............ 14,990 2,659 
| IE een eee 9,150 865 
St OND vvcisicscacccic 3,201 1,624 
West Orange ............ 24,676 1,574 
IN BERGEN COUNTY: 
North Arlington .......... 10,840 3,718 
IN HUDSON COUNTY: 
SS ee ee 13,950 1,330 
ee 2,172 149 
RE rae 37,676 2,050 
IN UNION COUNTY: 
eS ane wdtwieia bts 18,064 1,363 
Springfield ............... 5,115 1,343 
Union . 28,508 6,013 


" 
}4 


LAP PTT 


NEWARK EVENING NEWS 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


| fore such publications as Aero Digest and Aviation New; 


| itself. 


| manor house must be staggered by the industry humming 


| converted into shipping rooms. 


herself, refused to recognize the field as one closed to 
women. They promptly took a model of one of the new 
tools to a small machine shop and arranged to have jt 
copied. Then the promotion machinery began to roll, 
Because of her advertising and newspaper experience, this 
department was dropped in the lap of Mrs. Ottillie Young. 
All hands pitched in, however, and using part of the liy. 
ing room as a direct-mail office, they turned out copies of 
their sales letters and addressed envelopes. 


The pioneer efforts of the pocket-size enterprise bore 
fruit and the unique organization began to find a spot for 
itself in aircraft engineering circles. It was not long be. 


requested information on this a//-women company. Expan- 
sion was the natural result. 


Topflight’s arrangement with an inventor is simplicity 
If it accepts a tool it bears all development and 
marketing expenses and pays the inventor a flat 5% royalty 
on sales. 


Topflight’s home is no modern commercial building. It 
is ‘‘Hawthornden,” Mrs. Huber’s charming two-hundred- 
year-old residence. Today the ghosts of that graceful old 


within its walls. Even the old slave quarters have been 


” 


Beer Uses Laugh Appeal 


Pabst Sales Co., merchandising Pabst beer, instituted a 
good-will advertising campaign last fall quite in keeping 
with the times. Several hundred newspapers in major mar- 
kets were used, as well as business papers with emphasis on 
hotel and restaurant publications. Copy was on the whim- 
sical side such as, “How to Ruin a Hotel Clerk’s Day,” 
and “How to Make an Enemy of Your Waiter.” 


“We are amazed by the responses received,’ John Fel- 
lows, director of public relations, told SM. ‘We've re- 
ceived appreciative letters from literally tens of thousands 
of hotel and restaurant people. I’ve never seen anything 
like it. It seems to be an exceptionally fine job of win- 
ning good-will.” 


Here are typical paragraphs from Pabst advertisements: 


“When the clerk asks if you have made a reservation, be 
insulted. Remind him that in all the years you have been 
traveling, you ever made reservations ahead. Be highly 
indignant when the clerk suggests another type of room 
at a different price. Yell ‘Robbery’ when you finally dis 
cover it’s that or nothing.” 


“Be especially sure to complain about the dining-room Ry 


service, and the menus. Demand a thick steak, or lobsters, 
or extra pats of butter. 
on your waiter. 
meal, so that other people have to wait for your table. 
When you leave, loudly proclaim your dissatisfaction with 
everything about the meal, the waiters, the whole dog: 
goned hotel.” , 


A PS to each advertisement carried something like this: 


“If your favorite restaurant (or hotel) happens to be out 
of delicious Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer—remember we're do- 
ing our best to see that our retailers get a fair share 0 
what we can produce. The restaurant (or hotel) will have 
a new supply before long. . . . So, in the meantime— 


| order some other good beer, won’t you?” 
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WIER 


Robert Wier, Jr., sales man- 
ager of The Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., Divi- 
sion of the Western Cart- 
ridge Co., has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of the 
Ammunition Division of the 
parent western organization. 


BARRY 


T. P. Barry, Jr., has been 
made sales manager, Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., Boston. 
Mr. Barry joined the com- 
pany in 1928, and has prog- 
ressively served the com- 
pany as district manager 
and assistant sales manager. 


DAFOE 


P. L. Dafoe has resumed 
duties as sales manager, 
Central Division, Acme 
Steel Co., Chicago. He has 


been on leave, serving in 
the Tank Automotive Cen- 
ter Office of the Chief of 
Ordnance, Detroit, Michigan. 
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BAUGHMAN 


E. J. Baughman, formerly 
sales specialist for Hotpoint 
Electric Appliances on the 
Pacific Coast has been 
appointed Los Angeles sales 
manager, He has sold appli- 
ances for 10 years through- 
out the western states. 


1944 


CowDEN 
Ray J. Cowden has been 


appointed sales manager, Ly- 
coming Division, The Avia- 
tion Corp., Williamsport, Pa. 
Mr. Cowden for the past 
two years has been contract 
and service engineer, Ameri- 
can Propeller Corp., Toledo. 


GOLDEN 


Harry Golden has been made 
assistant general sales man- 
ager, Universal Match Corp., 
St. Louis. Mr. Golden has 
been with the company 13 
years and for the past two 
years served as zone sales 
manager, Central Division. 


HI.n 


R. C. Hill has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of the 
Stove Division, National 
Enameling and Stamping 
Co., Milwaukee. Mr. Hill for 
the past eleven years has 
been associated with the 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 
.».one of America’s Great 
Municipal Universities 


The purpose of the University is not only 
to supply the needs of the city’s young 
people for a college education of accredited 
quality but also to aid in developing better 
informed, better trained, more enlight- 
ened and more responsible citizenship 
... The University uses the city as a 
working laboratory in the study of 
governmental problems, with a not- 
able record of training career men 
and women, while preparing 
young people for qualified serv- 
ice in industry ... Its influ- 
ence may be gauged by the 
fact that individual enroll- 
ments have been more than 
12,000 in a single year ... It 
is truly a university of and by 
the people of the city itserves. 


and this is the TOLEDO BLADE 


Long before the University of Toledo was founded by 
Jesup W. Scott in 1872 as The Toledo University of 
Arts and Trades, reading the Blade had become a 
well-grounded habit with Toledo folks, a habit that 
has persisted and grown with the years . . . Because 
it has become such a well-established part of the 
daily life of the community, the Blade feels its obliga- 
tion to deserve increasingly the name of “One of 


TOLEDO BLADE 


Great Newspapers 
cK AND ASSOCIATES 


One of America 8 . 
REPRESENTED BY PAUL B 
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Agenda for Post-War 


TWO FAULTS WITH POST-WAR COMMITTEES are 
that they either ignore the sales executive or—more fre- 
uently—they devote too much attention to his functions 
and two little to other problems of management. Under 
the guidance of the National Association of Manufacturers’ 
Peacetime Planning Committee, that association has de- 
veloped five guide books on post-war planning. The first 
booklet, based on a study among member manufacturers, 
shows that the companies that have made the most pro- 
gress in post-war planning have established the following 
objectives for their post-war planning activities: 


1. Put House in Order—First of all, management should 
get its directing, supervisory, and operating house in order 
by making sure that executives at all levels are the right 
men in the right places—officers, department heads, super- 
intendents, and foremen. 


2. Provide Working Capital—The company’s financial 
position should be hypothecated for various assumed con- 
ditions which may prevail during the post-war period, with 
a view to providing necessary working capital. 


3. Develop Written Plan—To provide for quick re- 
sumption of peacetime activities the company’s plan of 
conversion from war to peace production should be pre- 
pared in as much detail as possible and stated in writing. 


4. Study Plant Facilities—Plant and equipment should 
be studied carefully with a view to providing the type of 
manufacturing facilities which will best enable the corpo- 
tation to produce its products at minimum costs. 


5. Seek to Reduce Costs—Manufacturing, sales, and op- 
erating costs should be reviewed and concrete programs de- 
veloped for cost reduction to enable the corporation to op- 
erate profitably in a highly competitive economy. 


6. Review Markets—The company’s competitive position 
and market outlook for the products which were manufac- 
tured prior to or during the war should be examined care- 
fully, and definite and feasible goals should be established 
for sales volume, employment, and profits under assumed 
conditions which may prevail after the war. 


_ 1. Analyze Long-Range Policies—Major policies relat- 
ing to sales, manufacturing, finance, purchasing, personnel 
telations, and public relations should be analyzed, looking 
toward the most-effective operation of the business. 


8. Develop Essential Information—All major operating 
methods and controls (such as budgets, cost accounting, 
*xecutive reports, etc.) should be perfected so that execu- 
tlves may have at their command the type of information 
necessary to make speedy decisions under conditions which 
ow are unpredictable. 


= Provide New Products — Another of the post-war 
Planning objectives should be to provide the business with 
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Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by an editor of Sates MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending March 1, 1944 


new products. This is put last because the length of time 
usually required to develop, test, and market new products 
makes it imperative for most companies to seek in the im- 
mediate post-war period most of their profits and employ- 
ment opportunities from existing products and better man- 
agement of the business. 


The second booklet in the N.A.M. series is called 
“Guide to Post-War Sales Planning” and raises scores of 
questions which the sales manager must—and only the 
sales manager can—answer. The address of the National 
Association of Manufacturers is 14 West 49 Street, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Bragging Ads Resented 


DEEP RESENTMENT AMONG FIGHTING MEN is be- 
ing stirred up by the enormous amount of bragging in war 
advertising, according to William J. Caldwell, holder of 
ten American and Allied decorations and recently returned 
to civilian life with B.B.D.&O. after fighting with both 
the Royal Air Force and the United States Army Air Force- 


He brings out a point which has been neglected by oth- 
ers who have studied the reactions here and abroad to the 
“Nuts and Bolts” and “We're Winning the War for You” 
type of advertisement. According to Mr. Caldwell, the 
soldier on the fighting front doesn’t object so much to a 
company telling about the product he is making for the 
war, but there is a very deep seated resentment against ad- 
vertising of this sort which puts all the emphasis on ma- 
chines and none or practically none on men. 


“When you publish an ad on the part your product is 
playing in this war, be sure to mention the men,” said 
Mr. Caldwell in a talk before the New York Council of 
the Association of Advertising Agencies. “After all, war 
is not much different whether you are fighting with a 


WHAT PRICE CONTROL HAS SAVED 


ANNUAL.AVERAGE SAVINGS PER FAMILY* 
ies ER EREWEWED EI $5853 
p IN COST OF FOOD 
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PRICE CONTROL 
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Nal EZERERERERED|S'2'95 
IN MISCELLANEOUS COSTS 

TOTAL $248.77 


SOURCE: OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION "1943 fe) 
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The OPA has come in for much criticism—much of it justi- 
fied—but results show that the agency has worked a miracle as 
compared with the relatively unrestricted price control which 
existed throughout the country during the first World War. 
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AIRPORT GROWTH IN THE U.S. 


(ANNUAL CONSTRUCTION) 


1,068,000 SQ. YDS. 
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54650000 SQ. YDS 


SOURCE; U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Estimate Based on Jan.-Sept. 


GRAPHIC BY 9 


Travel looms larger in the post-war picture than it has 
ever been in the past. The tremendous airport develop- 
ment pictured above indicates potentials in that field. 
Automotive development will reach new heights. Cur- 
rently six men representing industry and Government 
are touring the country, viewing possible routes for a 
national network of 33,920 miles of super-roads similar 
to the Pennsylvania Turnpike, link leading cities. 


tomahawk or a bazooka, with a Flying Fortress or a bow 
and arrow. Machines change, but the men still have to 


do the fighting. 


“If you are to regard the ten million men in the serv- 
ices as your future customers, it is important not to get 
their backs up against you and the people for whom you 
are advertising while they are away. These memories are 
going to stick.” 


When Standards Are Lowered 


MAKING STATEMENTS NOT ADVANTAGEOUS to 
one’s product is not normally considered good policy. A 
group of operating executives of General Mills, however, 
decided that in order to keep faith with their dealers and 
consumers they would do just that. They reached the basic 
conclusion that if under wartime conditions it becomes im- 
possible to maintain former standards, the company should 
either drop the brand for the duration or suitably apprise 
customers of the true facts. Under this policy they have 
dropped the phrase “farm-tested” from the Larro brand. 
In its place now appears the statement: “This feed repre- 
sents our sincere effort to give you the best value under 
present conditions.” 


In all probability General Mills will encounter little dif- 
ficulty with dealers and consumers by making this frank 
announcement, but when the change-back is made to for- 
mer standards and the old slogan, it is possible that there 
may be difficulties at the retail end. Their problem isn’t 
quite the same as those of manufacturers who are making 
ersatz goods, but perhaps something can be learned from 
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what is happening to those retail fields where the real thing 
becomes available after a session of ersatz. 


A little more than a month ago the WPB announced 
that steel would be allowed for baby carriages. Official 
of one large chain of stores instructed managers to cy 
prices of Victory models by 50%. They did—and 3. 
most none were sold. Another 25% reduction was or. 
dered—and very few of the Victory models were moved 
Then the word went out to get rid of them at avy price 
Much the same thing happened to war-version mattresse 
and chairs when it was announced that metal springs would 
be released for their products. Retailers say, “The public 
is smart. “Housewives keep a close eye on every develop. 
ment.” 


Company-Owned vs. Independents 


INTERESTING SHIFTS IN DISTRIBUTION POLICIES 
are going on in a number of industries. In electrical ap. 
pliances, for example, some companies are going whole 
hog on direct factory branches as their distributors, while 
others, such as Crosley, are making capital out of the fact 
that they are playing ball exclusively with independents. 


In the tire field three of the Big Four—Goodyear, Fire- 
stone and Goodrich—seem to be expanding their company- 
owned stores, many of which are becoming miniature de- 
partment stores. United States Rubber Co., the other mem- 
ber of the Big Four, is planning distribution of automo- 
bile accessories through independent outlets. They think 
that the independent tire dealers can compete successfully 
with company-owned stores, but only if they take on a num- 
ber of lines related to the tire industry, such as electrical 
equipment, wheel services, cooling system parts, lubrica- 
tion parts, and many other miscellaneous accessories such 
as light bulbs, battery cables, voltage regulators, fuses and 


spark plugs. 


The United States Rubber plan is to offer its dealers an 
automobile ‘Blue Book” with many leading competitive 
items, and the independent dealers will get the advantage 
of the lower prices coming from a pooled order from the 
many U. S. dealers. The company will accept a handling 
charge as its profit on the sale. 


Agricultural Census in 1945 


GREATER CHANGES HAVE TAKEN PLACE in out 
economy since 1940 than during any other 4-year period, 
and most of the 1940 Census figures are consequently 
hopelessly out of date. The Bureau of the Budget, 
in sending its estimate to Congress for an appropria- 
tion for the 1945 Census failed to include any figure 
for the Census of Agriculture on the theory that because 
of the war situation it might be possible to dispense 
with this Census. Those of SALES MANAGEMENT readers 
who sell to farmers and their families will agree that the 
omission of an Agricultural Census would be a serious mis- 
take. A protest directed to Mr. J. C. Capt, Director of the 
Census, Washington, D. C., might succeed in reversing the 
decision of the Director of the Budget. Not only should 
we have all of the agricultural statistics on crops and live- 
stock by counties, but it also seems vital that we should 
have a Census of the machinery and other equipment on 
farms in order to judge more accurately the replacement 
markets in the post-war period. 

Pup SALISBURY 
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OLOR has always been a tricky 

thing to handle. Once it took 

drab products and pushed them 

to merchandising fame. Then 
ilmost any color would do. But with 
basic appetites satisfied, the consumer 
oon began to express more specific 
likes and dislikes—only good colors 
‘old, and the rest piled up in inven- 
tories or found their way to the bar- 
fain counter. 

The world is about to enter a new 
a of reconversion. This era will un- 
uestionably demand radical changes 
Wer the past. At least for a time we 
my expect continued government al- 
‘ation of materials, and more than 
likely government regulations affect- 
mg the form and extent of color 
ie There may be new basic pro- 
soe plastics, metals, which may ex- 
‘nd the use of color to consumer 
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1. The 


color. 


We can substantially minimize the gamble in the selection of hues 
for tmorrow’s merchandise if we will only learn to use well-estab- 
lished research techniques for studying color trends and color 


preferences, says one of America’s foremost color authorities. 


BY FABER BIRREN 


President, American Color Trends 


New York City 


goods which previously were denied 
its appealing benefits. These prob- 
ably will be shortages, followed by 
more intensive competition and de- 
sire for a general loosening up of 
color selection from the many restric- 
tions of the war period. 

One problem will be only too ap- 
parent. Because of the scarcity of 
consumer goods these days, and the 
fact that the public will buy almost 
anything it can get its hands on, cur- 
rent sales records will be futile as a 
measurement of human wants in color. 
Some device must be developed which 
will estimate volume demand with a 
fair degree of accuracy. 

What will constitute a reasonably 
sound approach? 

Let me review some of the errors 
and irrelevancies of the past. Color 
styling has been full of shortcomings. 


Faber Birren is recognized as a leading authority on 
color and its importance in industry, marketing, 
public relations, public health and welfare. He is 
the author of 12 books and has written over 150 
articles on the subject for business, scientific and 
general publications. 


selection of color ranges 
products sold in mass markets. 


The bulk of his efforts is given to cooperation with 
business and industry along the following lines: 


for .consumer 


2. Sales research in consumer goods, and the co- 
ordination of statistical facts on products of all sorts 
in order to measure and estimate public wants in 


3. The functional use of color in industry and 
schools to speed production, reduce accidents and 
build up human morale. 


4. Public relations work in popularizing the sub- 
ject of color and promoting the nation-wide inter- 
ests of various industries and associations. 


What Colors for Post-War Wares? 
Can We Judge or Must We Guess? 


Though there has been much success, 
there also have been many failures. 
Merchandising practices in the future 
will meed more assurance, better 
methods and techniques. After all, 
the manufacturer has the responsibil- 
ity of providing his dealers with colors 
that will sell. And the retailer has 
the job of protecting himself against 
loss and his customers against dissatis- 
faction. Distress merchandise is eco- 
nomically wrong. Goods bought at a 
bargain counter may seem cheap. Yet 
the losses written off there must be 
charged elsewhere. True values are 
to be questioned when the manufac- 
turer—or the seller—must add to the 
price of his good items to compensate 
for his inferior ones. 

The errors of the past are revealed 
in a special survey made by American 
Color Trends in 1942 among some 
200 manufacturers and retail stores. 
And these facts point to the vital need 
for a new approach to color in the fu- 
ture: 

Eighty-three per cent of stores and 
56% of manufacturers admitted to 
unsold stocks due to colors which the 
consumer would not readily accept. 

Seventy-six per cent of stores: tried 
color coordination, and only 27% 
found it successful. 

Fifty-eight per cent of manufactur- 
ers did the same thing, and only 37% 
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found the plan profitable to them. 
As to methods of color selection, 
here is what went on in 1942: 


Manu- 
Store facturer 
Market analysis ...... 62% 45% 
Sales records ......... 61 76 
Advice of manufac- 
turer or dealer ..... 58 48 


Advice of sales 
persons or salesmen.. 52 66 


Outside counsel ...... 25 26 
Direct research 
with consumer «...| 17 28 


One weakness is evident. Although 
the consumer is, by all logic, the final 
court of appeal, research attention to 
her predilections has been obviously 
disregarded. 

The accurate estimation of con- 
sumer wants in color is not, unfor- 
tunately, an easy task. Yet it requires 


of New York close-out dress shops 
and found a staggering abundance of 
certain olive green dresses. Although 
these same dresses might have made a 
pretty figure on the records for the 
man who made them and sold them 
to certain outlets, they did not sell to 
the consumer—a fact which the man- 
ufacturer perhaps didn’t even know. 

Color coordination—how often does 
this glamorous theory lead to a dis- 
torted result! It is true, of course, 
that consumers buy many products 
and that color trends are concerned 
more with entire houses, rooms, 
wardrobes, than they are with specific 
items. However, color coordination 
is not sound unless the individual 


item has individual appeal. For every 
one product sold in ensemble with 
other products, at least a hundred will 


When colors are right, the sales effort is smooth, quick and profitable. You can often 
sell convincingly against reason, but never against emotion. And colors are emotional. 


less genius than it does hard work. It 
therefore comes within the realm of 
possibility to anyone willing and sedu- 
lous enough to go to a bit of trouble. 

In color styling, guesswork and 
personal opinion are futile. Sacred 
cows who profess to know all the an- 
swers should be sacrificed on the altar 
of fact. 

Pressure from salesmen should be 
carefully regarded. Too often more 
and more items are added to a line to 
suit the fancy of particular accounts. 
In one product known to me, 30 
colors were being offered. Analysis 
showed that 5 of these accounted for 
77% of demand; 25 accounted for 
only 23%—with 18 of these 25 sell- 
ing less than 1% each! 

No manufacturer should fall too 
much in love with his own sales rec- 
ords. Because he sells certain mer- 
chandise is not proof that his retailers 
have the same success. Some time ago 
a large retail chain made the rounds 
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be sold on its own merits alone. With 
color coordination, retailers frequent- 
ly experience the annoyance of selling 
a hundred hats in a given color, forty 
purses in the same hue, and maybe 
only two pairs of gloves. And yet 
they may have purchased an even 
gross of each because the three items 
looked so pretty together. 

I will admit, however, that when 
the hue coordinated is a good one, 
and well geared to public acceptance, 
the ensemble theory is practical. Yet 
the big mistake is to coordinate mere- 
ly for the sake of coordination. 

Business itself is too often attracted 
to the romance and adventure of color 
rather than to the realism of actual 
demand. Promotions are frequently 
designed which have no more sub- 
stance to them than mere exuberance. 
This is not the way to sell color, for 
people are likely to have contrary 
ideas. 

Considerable styling is done by per- 


sons trained to an artistic and creative 
feeling. In color, an objective view. 
point is essential. Beautiful mer. 
chandise is that which sells. Map. 
agement needs control over its artists 
and designers. It should be able to 
supervise their activities no less than 
it regulates finance, production, sell- 
ing. 

In mass selling it is not always 
wise to try to be way out in front. Ip 
an attempt to lead the parade you may 
find that the mob goes off in quite 
another direction, leaving your troupe 
pretty well stranded up some blind 
way. Color trends, I repeat, are to 
be gratified rather than fostered. 

What procedures, then, constitute a 
sound approach to color? 


Color Formula for Selling 


First of all, let me set things 
straight on two important counts: 

1. In color acceptance there is a 
vast difference between high-fashion 
markets and mass markets. The high- 
fashion buyer is a woman of parts and 
taste. For her, colors and products 
must fit in with her general notions of 
a well-ordered home or a striking 
wardrobe. Her preferred colors are 
usually softer and more subtle, and 
she will often buy merchandise mere- 
ly because it is original and different. 
On the other hand, the mass-market 
buyer, whose bank account is leaner, 
will respond more emotionally and 
more impulsively. Because each in- 
vestment she makes is sizeable, pro- 
ducts for her must stand out for their 
individual appeal. Her favorite colors 
are generally brighter and richer— 
and originality counts for little if any- 


thing. 
2. In volume markets in particular, 
color trends should be followed 


rather than led. Here a singular fact 
is to be noted: Consumers may be 
educated to almost any design, shape, 
pattern, utility or form. But in color, 
no such tolerance will be shown. 
Either the consumer will like the color 


or she won't, and for some strangey: 


reason she will not be willing to have 
her innate wishes reformed. Many 4 
manufacturer with many a new idea 
has learned this lesson: Let the color 
be wrong, and arguments for value, 
function, service will be of little 
avail. 

Now for an intelligent formula: 

1. Sales records should, of coutsé, 
be maintained and they should include 
a company’s own findings, as well 4 
those of its competitors—if this 
formation is available. However, the 
manufacturer should check with his 
dealers to determine whether they 4/s0 
have sold the merchandise at a profit. 
Obviously, products are designed fo 
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consumers, not for store display. And 


facts mean nothing unless they are ac- 
curately traced to the consumer her- 
self. 

2. Market data are useful. In our 

own research organization, American 
Color Trends, we gather all the infor- 
mation we can on products of all sorts 
in all types of markets and in all re- 
gions of the country. These findings 
we useful in trying to estimate gen- 
eral consumer trends as they may af- 
fect large groups of products. 
3, When direct research with the 
consumer is completed it is well to be 
autious. To begin with, consumer 
polls as related to one specific product 
sre usually inconclusive and unreliable. 
One manufacturer offered a _ free 
ample of his product to women as a 
reward for giving judgment on a 
sties Of hues. Quite to his amaze- 
ment, the ‘‘abstract’’ choices failed to 
agree with the colors of the sample 
which the women wanted for them- 
«elves. And the result of the survey, 
incidentally, was far from satisfactory. 
Too limited a study may fail to re- 
veal the more fundamental and inher- 
ent wants of the consumer, which nat- 
ually concern many rather than few 
things. Anyone who isolates his in- 
quities is rather sure to get an equally 
isolated answer. 


Research Should Be General 


4. Far better is the effort to hold 
a major picture of consumer wants in 
mind. Research should be general— 
to get at big trends which carry little 
trends along with them. With the 
consumer's desires well estimated, it 
then becomes fairly easy to analyze 
and interpret her wishes. Now the 
deductions may be built upon a good 
foundation and may further capitalize 
the particular sales records and ex- 
perience of the individual product. 

5. There are other advantages to 
the method. Many times it is pos- 
sible for a manufacturer to break wi’ 
tradition. Where his sales reco 
may show good volume, for example, 
in certain types of color traditional to 
his business or field, a broad picture 
may reveal different wants altogether 
which he and_ his competitor have 
Not recognized. Let me quote an in- 
tance in the experience of a manufac- 
turer of felt-base floor coverings—a 
volume product sold at a low price. 
By tradition in this field, light back- 
grounds had been most popular in 
yatd goods sold for use in kitchens 
and bathrooms. Rugs, however, were 
styled in deep tones of red, blue, 
green, tan. Objective research showed 
Certain “dusty rose” to be popular 
in a wide variety of other merchan- 
dis, On the logical assumption that 
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“dusty rose’’ ranked high in the con- 
sumer’s preference—and would surely 
be accepted in a felt-base rug—a test 
was made, and the rug was put on the 
market. The product, which had no 
precedent and no competition in its 
own field, immediately climbed up 
among the top sellers and remained 
there for a good long while. The 
manufacturer not only made an ex- 
cellent profit, but his prestige went up 
several notches in the eyes of his 
dealers. 


Styling Can Be Direct 


6. When a clear conception of mass 
public reactions is available, the course 
of styling may be quite direct and re- 
liable. New and progressive color 
ranges—for competitive advantage— 
may be seized upon without the least 
necessity fo. groping for acceptable 
color effects. 

7. One persistent oversight should 
be checked. In most lines of mer- 
chandise where several color choices 
are offered, two or three hues will fre- 
quently account for half or three- 
quarters of total volume. For some 
curious reason, these best sellers are 
usually left as they are—with the most 
ambitious effort expended on the weak 
items (usually by replacing them with 
other colors equally ineffective). Good 
sellers should be watched, reformed 
and improved. If rose and blue, for 
example, sell well, the chances are 
that the same success will be experi- 
enced by other manufacturers. Sure 
bets need grooming as well as long- 
shots—and will probably pay more 
profits. In color ranges where the 
consumer's appetite is lusty, all effort 


* 


should be made for the lion’s share. 
Thus it is frequently better to add a 
variation of a good selling color to a 
line than it is to consider anything 


strange or questionable. Two tones 
of rose and two tones of blue may 
sell better and in more substantial 
volume than one rose, one blue, plus 
two other “‘tail-enders.” 

This truth is borne out by the ex- 
perience of a blanket manvfacturer. 
In one year he had a line of 11 colors, 
the best of which sold 17.3% of 
volume, and the weakest of which 
sold 2.6% (which is not such a bad 
spread at that). A careful job of re- 
search was done. Even the best sell- 
ers were improved. With his line 
subsequently reduced to eight colors, 
the best seller now accounted for 25% 
of the volume and the weakest for 
7.5%. At the same price for his 
merchandise he realized far more 
handsome profits. 

Intelligent research pays good divi- 
dends. As another example, let me 
quote the sales and production records 
for all the products of a sizeable com- 
pany. In one normal year—before a 
factual styling program was followed 
—70.2% of his merchandise sold at 
regular prices, while 29.8% sold as 
“off goods.” 


Right Colors Boost Sales 


With his colors vastly improved and 
better adjusted to mass demand, the 
70.2% figure rose to 80.6%, and the 
“off goods” figure dropped from 
29.8% to 19.4%. 

And other things happened as well. 
Because of greater demand for indi- 
vidual patterns and colors, there was 
a 37.5% increase in his average pro- 
duction runs. This forced a drop in 
cataloged items from 135 to 107. 
Though the general price structure— 
and total volume of goods produced— 
remained about the same, substantially 
higher profits were realized in quicker 
turnover, more efficient production 
and reduced inventories. 

American manufacturers and sellers 
ought to recognize new responsibili- 
ties to the consuming public. Surely 
business is no lark. Expenditures for 
styling should be made as an invest- 
ment and not as a speculation. The 
retailer should be protected by the 
manufacturer against merchandise 
which someone thinks the public 
would like to have. The consumer 
should be protected by both of them 
by having her wishes fathomed rather 
than merely surmised. Good color 
styling lies not in inspiration but in 
knowledge, in a sympathetic and prac- 
tical respect for the heart’s desire of 
many people rather than in the ego- 
tism of one or a few. 
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Report on Good- Will 


Many a manufacturer with nothing 
to sell the public today is doing a lot 
of things to help the public remember 
him tomorrow. But Frigidaire Divi- 
sion of General Motors is one of the 
few to summarize and report the ex- 
tent to which such programs have 
clicked. 

A year or so ago, Frigidaire 
launched a program to aid govern- 
ment war drives; to serve users not 
only of Frigidaire but other makes of 
refrigerators; to help its dealers 
through the lean years of war, and to 
keep its name favorably remembered 
by the public. 

Reporting to dealers on results, 
Frigidaire said that it has published, 
thus far, 245 million advertising mes- 
sages in women’s magazines; has re- 
ceived requests for 6,750,000 “War- 
time Suggestions” booklets—of which 
5,750,000 were distributed through 
dealers—on the use and care of a re- 
frigerator; and has issued to home 
economists and other group leaders, at 
their request, 625,000 booklets and 
250,000 reprints of advertisements. 
Many thousands have seen Frigidaire’s 
free motion picture, ‘How to Get the 
Most Out of Your Refrigerator,” and 
hundreds of government officials, edu- 
cators, home economists and others 
have endorsed the program. 

In addition to dealers, the booklets 
have been distributed through Boy and 
Girl Scouts, ration boards, grocery 
stores and otherwise. Teachers, the 
Red Cross, county agents and others 
have helped to arrange showings of 
the motion picture. 


Wanted: 1,000,000 Women 


George Rector, food and nutrition 
consultant to Wilson & Co., announces 
in large-space magazine and newspa- 
per ads that he wants ‘1,000,000 
women to help me build my new 
book of home-made B-V_ recipes.” 
There will be 1,036 cash prizes, to- 
taling $7,500. Wilson recently in- 
troduced B-V extract for soups and 
gravies. 


Baby Health Week 


With a record number of 3,000,- 
000 born in the last 12 months, Baby 
Health Week, from April 28 to May 
7, 1s expected to be a bigger promo- 
tional factor this year. Formerly 
called National Baby Week, the name 
is changed to stress the need for edu- 
cating mothers in baby care—especial- 
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ly in the face of shortage of doctors 
and nurses. Nine wartime rules for 
baby care and an insigne of the week 
are being issued. Drug, food and 
other manufacturers and retailers will 
get behind it. 


G.M.A. Broker Committeee 


Grocery Manufacturers of America 
reorganizes its Broker-Manufacturer 
Committee as the G.M.A. Broker Re- 
lations Committee, with H. E. Mein- 
hold of Duffy-Mott Co., New York 
City, as chairman, to prepare for the 
“highly competitive and new sales and 
distribution problems of the post-war 
period.” An immediate problem will 
be retail selling and specialty services 
by food brokers. 


Armour Ration Posters 


Armour & Co. offers retailers three 
displays to acquaint the public with 
the new ration system which goes into 
effect on February 27. One poster 
explains the use and value of the new 
ration tokens, pointing out that 
“tokens are good indefinitely. Any 
member of the family may use them. 
Ration book need not be presented at 
time tokens are spent.” A second 
poster describes the new series stamps 
which become valid on February 27 
and outlines use of the old stamps un- 
til March 20. Both are intended for 
wall display. 

A third piece is a 14 x 11-inch ra- 
tion calendar, with easel to permit use 


_Inc., in a series of one-column news. 


SS Se ar 2 et Es 
SEO AND BLUE TOKENS AME GOOD INDEFINITELY 
vy Armour's STAR Meot Products “r 


Armour & Co., issues three new posters to help retailers and the public to grasp — 
ration system. They’re so clear that any member of the family can understand them. 


MANAGEMENT 


on the dealer's counter. It has spaces 
for filling in ration book number 
stamp color, stamps currently valid 
and expiration date. Face of the card 
is lacquered, so that dealers can rub of 
crayon markings to keep it up to date 


Standings of the Stars 


Majestic Radio & Television Corp, 
presents the twice-a-month ratings of 
leading radio shows by C. E. Hooper, 


paper ads called “Majestic Radio 
News,” which _ and analyze 
“the standings of the stars.” 


Every baseball fan, and football, 
hockey and basketball fan, says Parker 
H. Ericksen, Majestic’s director of 
sales and advertising, “looks at the 
league standings every day in the sea- 
son. There are more radio fans in the 
country than all the sports fans com- 
bined. Why shouldn’t they have 
their own league standings?’ Foote, 
Cone & Belding conceived the idea. 

Majestic gives $1,000 in War Bonds 
to distributors and dealers in a con- 
test for ideas to help shape its post- 
war distribution and merchandising 
policies. R. G. Sceli of R. G. Sceli 
& Co., Hartford, wins the first award, 
a $500 Bond. 


Argentina Moves North 


Although since Pearl Harbor, Ar- 
gentina has not ranked among the 
best of our Good Neighbors, the Ar- 
gentine Trade Promotion Corp. seems 
convinced that our two countries may 
do more business together. 


Operating under Argentine Gov- 
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“,.,and, Honey, 
we're moving South 
after the war” 
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aut of the Army. Love, Sam,” 
To Sam aad other alert, ambitious Amencans, 
we all extend a cordial unvitation to come back 
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JACKSON BREWING COMPANY 
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etmment auspices, with Esteban Car- 
bone as president, the corporation is 
directed by a mixed board of business- 
men of the two countries. Offices 
have been opened in New York City, 
Chicago, San Francisco and New Or- 
leans, and E. R. Tribe, manager of 
the enterprise, is surveying potential 
markets for Argentine products in the 
United States. 

The corporation is a non-profit or- 
ganization and its services to Argen- 
tine and American business are ren- 
dered without charge. 


“Pick Your Price” 


Because “‘many stores have found 
that they can sell more Wear-Ever 
dleanser when they offer bigger units 
than two boxes for 29 cents,” Alumi- 
num Cooking Utensil Co. offers deal- 
ets three new mats for advertising. 
These promote four boxes for 58 


“pe six for 87 cents, and eight for 
1.16, 


New Products 


The Reader's Digest for February 
printed a Washington Post article 
01 a “revolution in rice,” describing a 
Process for preserving the natural B 
complex vitamins while retaining the 
white appearance. Albert Ehlers, Inc., 
quotes from it in introducing Ehler’s 
Converted White Giant rice. 

Durkee Famous Foods, a division 
of Glidden Co., tests Soya Bits or 
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NEW ORLEANS 


share uw the new and bigger opportunitics that 
the new peacetime South will offer 


Jockson Brewing Company 
.- AND THE NEW SOUTH 


As a business institution we look con- 
fidertly to a new and greater post- 
Victory economic era in the South. As 
citizens we pledge our sincere efforts in 
helping to create it 


WAX 


Patriotic appeal combin- 
ed with a boost for the 
Southland is the theme of 
the advertising of the 
Jackson Brewing Co. of 
New Orleans. The above 
is one of a series in 80 
. southern newspapers. 


grits and Soyarich flour in Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., and St. 
Paul-Minneapolis. 

Doughnut Corp. of America, New 
York City, introduces Downyflake 
whole wheat cereal, ‘‘a hot cereal that 
isn’t mush.” 

Lambert Vitamins Co., an afhliate 
of Lambert Pharmacal Co., joins the 
multi-vitamin capsule competition 
with Beams. 

Old Discovery Distilleries Co., a 
subsidiary of Baltimore Pure Rye Dis- 
tilling Co., begins a newspaper and 
magazine campaign for Old Discovery, 
a blend of Maryland and Kentucky 
straight whiskies. 

H. J. Heinz Co. adds pre-cooked 
cereal to its baby food line. 

R. C. Williams & Co., New York 
City, starts to promote O.D.30 for 
“all household odors.” 

The House for Men, Inc., Chicago, 
maker of toiletries, offers a $1,875 
solid gold shaving bowl . . . but does- 
n’t expect to sell many. Although this 
bowl is available on special order, it is 
intended primarily to attract attention 
to a plastic replica, which retails for 
the comparatively modest sum of 
$1.50. 


Business-Farm Relations 


Association of National Advertisers 
appoints A. C. Seyfarth, International 
Harvester Co., chairman of its Agri- 
culture Committee for 1944. The 
committee’s purpose is to create a bet- 


ter understanding between business 
and the farmer. In this connection, 
Crossley, Inc., surveyed ‘‘what the 
farmer thinks of business.” Findings 
were reported at the recent A.N.A. 
meeting in New York City. 


Serving the South 


Jackson Brewing Co., New Orleans, 
has begun to serve the South in a more 
significant way than selling southern- 
ers Jax beer. To answer the question 
of what will happen to this section 
when the stimulus of the war has 
slackened, Jackson, through Anfenger 
Advertising Agency, St. Louis, inter- 
viewed business and agricultural lead- 
ers, scientists and a lot of men in the 
street. Then, in 80 southern news- 
papers, the company began a series of 
editorial advertisements. 

One objective is to preserve public 
morale now by discussion, factually 
supported, of future business oppor- 
tunities. Another is to induce the 
hundreds of thousands of men in 
army training centers who have 
sampled the South to return there 
after the war. 

Individual insertions stress the re- 
cent development of the South’s nat- 
ural resources,, the new industries 
which have risen there, the future of 
such products as plastics, peanuts and 
sweet potatoes. 


Sales Slants 


William Jameson & Co. offers the 
trade, for Gallagher & Burton's 
whisky, a combination desk thermo- 
meter and calendar, with bronze 
frame and glass front. A slide per- 
mits change of months and insertion 
of new pads from year to year. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. starts, 
March 4, to sponsor “Grand Central 
Station,” a series of human interest 
stories at the terminal, on 74 Colum- 
bia stations, 

Life Insurance Advertisers Associ- 
ation offers 120 advertising and sales 
promotion prize winners in its field as 
a traveling exhibit for showing before 
business groups. Albert F. Randolph, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Philadelphia, is exhibit committee 
chairman. 

National Biscuit Co. offers double 
your money back on Nabisco 100% 
bran, and J. B. Carr Biscuit Co. will 
pay triple your money back on its en- 
riched saltine crackers. 

Nash-Kelvinator Corp. has received 
2,000 requests for reprints of its ad- 
vertisement, “Cross in the Snow,” 
published in 147 metropolitan news- 
papers during Christmas week. One, 
from the American Legion, was for 
12,000 copies. 
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What’s Going On in Television: 
A Progress Report, and a Forecast 


Ten years from now Inquisitive Researcher will write to SM and 
ask: “Who were the first important companies to use television 
advertising? Our answer, in part, will be: Bulova, Botany, Fire- 


stone, Gillette, Lever Bros., Adam Hats, Chesterfield. Kirkman. 


B. F. Goodrich, Remington Arms, and Royal Crown Cola. 
BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


F PRESENT advertiser interest is 

a criterion, television should de- 

velop after the war into as large 

and potent an advertising medium 
as radio has become in the last two 
decades. 

Only seven television stations are 
now operating—three in New York 
City and one each in Schenectady, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Los An- 
geles. Estimates of total number of 
receivers in the United States range 
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from 8,000 to 10,000, of which more 
than half are in the New York metro- 
politan area. All of the sets are at 
least two years old, and about 4% are 
believed to have ‘“‘burned out” from 
lack of replacement parts. More sets 
doubtless will go off the air before 
production of instruments and parts is 
resumed. 

But Allen B. Du Mont, Allen B. 
Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., elected 
president of the recently incorporated 


Television Broadcasters Association, 
tells SALES MANAGEMENT that of 6,- 
000 sets in the New York area more 
than half are tuned in on each broad- 
cast, and each has an average of five 
“lookers.” In other words, he says, 
each program has a total audience of 
about 15,000. 
Compared with established media, 
especially in larger cities such as New 
York City, 15,000 is small potatoes. 
But they’re an avid audience, and they 
respond. Many individual programs 
pull from 100 to 150 letters each. 
Pioneer television advertisers like 
the response. Individual stations have 
a waiting list of a dozen or so advet- 
tisers. These advertisers have wit 
nessed, and some of them have pfo- 
fited greatly from, the growth of radio. 
They listen with respect when author- 
ities tell them that after the war, with 
receivers costing $200 or less, and 
with television networks created by 
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relays spanning the country, 45,000,- 
000 video receivers ultimately may be 
operating. They have begun to pre- 
pare for that day. 

Within five years after commercial 
resumption of television programs 
after the war, predicts Thomas F. 
Joyce, Radio Corporation of America, 
television stations in 157 key cities 
will be available to 60% of the peo- 
ple of the country. He cited an 11- 
city survey which showed that 61% 
of men and women questioned said 
they would buy a good television re- 
ceiver priced at $200. Within 10 
years, Mr. Joyce believes, television 
will become a “billion-dollar indus- 
try,” and retail volume of television 
sets will be between $600,000,000 and 
$700,000,000 a year. 

Transmitters in New York City, 
Schenectady and Philadelphia already 
are linked as a network. Shortly after 
the war, transmitters will start oper- 
ating in such cities as Washington, 
Baltimore, Hartford, Providence and 
Boston. By trunk lines programs on 
this network then could be broadcast 
over stations in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis 
and Milwaukee. 

Federal Communications Commis- 
sion tells SM that eight commercial 
television stations are now operating 
and 27 experimental stations either 
are operating or have been assigned 
wavelengths. The experimental sta- 
tions cannot sell time and among the 
commercial stations only NBC’s 
WNBT, New York, is now doing so. 
Applications for about 75 stations are 
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now on file with the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission. 

The commercials and their owners 
are WCBN, of CBS, and WNBT, of 
NBC, at New York City; WBKB, of 
Balaban & Katz, and WTZR, of 
Zenith Radio Corp., at Chicago; 
WRGB, General Electric Co., at 
Schenectady; WPTZ, Philco Corp., at 
Philadelphia; KPSL, Don Lee Broad- 
casting System, Hollywood, and 
WM)JT, Milwaukee Journal Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

Certain experimental stations, such 
as Du Mont’s W2XWV, New York 
City, as well as commercial stations, 
have been active in helping advertisers 
develop television program technique. 

General Electric Co. reports that it 
has already several orders for televi- 
sion transmitters for post-war deliv- 
ery. One is from the Chicago Tri- 
bune. 

NBC’s Station WNBT has three 
regular advertisers —- Bulova Watch 
Co., presenting pictorial time signals; 
Botany Worsted Mills, with pictorial 
weather reports, and Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., with a series of two-reel 
industrial films. Gillette Safety Ra- 
zor Co. recently became a television 
advertiser over WNBT, sponsoring 
the Beau Jack-Sammy Angott fight at 
Madison Square Garden. NBC also 


telecasts other Garden events, such as 
track meets, hockey and_ basketball 
games, unsponsored. 

The CBS station, WCBW, telecasts 
only films, and has no advertisers yet. 
On Du Mont’s W2XWV, however, 
three regular and several now-and- 


actors are presenting an adaptation of a story from the March issue of Real 
azine in a program sponsored over DuMont television facilities by Hillman 
s, Inc., and supervised by the Charles M. Storm Advertising Agency. 


then advertisers are experimenting. 
The regulars are Lever Bros., with a 
news analysis series, including maps 
and entertainment; Adams Hats, pre- 
senting Sam Taub’s sports interviews, 
and Press-On Mending Tape, with the 
“Hobby Hall of Fame.” Chesterfield 
Cigarette sometimes presents Fred 
Waring’s orchestra and a singer on 
W2XWV, spending more than $1,000 
to put on the show. Kirkman Soap 


and Tintex put on variety shows, and 
I. J. Fox fashion shows. 

In six months, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn has produced 23 
shows over General Electric’s Station 
WRGB at Schenectady. These ranged 
programs to 


from full-hour time 


Gun-expert Gail Evans (left) and Oliver 
Rodman, publisher of Outdoors maga- 
zine, offer tips to sportsmen in a tele- 
vised program over G-E’s Station WRGB. 
Remington Arms sponsors the show. 


breaks—for such advertisers as Easy 
Washing Machine, G-E lamp and 
electronics departments, B. F. Good- 
rich, Blackstone Cigar, Hamilton 
Watch, My-T-Fine Puddings, Reming- 
ton Arms, Royal Crown Cola and 
Wildroot Hair Tonic. Full-time com- 
mercials were used on all of them. 
Most of them were half-hour shows, 
with commercials running three or 
four minutes. 

Among other agencies which have 
produced television shows for adver- 
tisers are N. W. Ayer & Son, Newell- 
Emmett, Ruthrauff & Ryan and J. 
Walter Thompson Co. 

In a study of 499 programs in 31 
different classifications broadcast in the 
Troy-Albany-Schenectady area in the 
last 18 months, G-E finds light operas 
most popular, followed by news com- 
mentaries and full-length plays. The 
favorite light operas were, ‘‘Pirates of 
Penzance,” ‘A Waltz Dream’’ and 
“Tolanthe.” A series of 14 war-map 
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talks by George Mitchell built the 
popularity of the news commentary 
classification. Full- ‘length play pre- 
fered was the farce, “Help Yourself.” 

A special television version of “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin” tied for second with 
“The Ghost Train,” and a children’s 
theater presentation of ‘Hansel and 
Gretel” was third. 

Other types of programs which 
ranked high in popularity were pup- 
pets, a cooking school and sewing les- 
sons. 

In a full-page newspaper ad, Radio 
Corporation of America points out 
that television programs are now 


were picked up by G-E’s relay station 
in the Helderberg mountains 129 
miles away and shown before work- 
ers in G-E’s Schenectady plant, where 
much of the propulsion and electrical 
equipment for the battleship was pro- 
duced. 

The Chicago station is owned by 
Balaban & Katz Theaters, and the Los 
Angeles station by Don Lee Network. 
The interest of large amusement com- 
panies in the potentialities of televi- 
sion is shown in the fact that Balaban 
& Katz is 100% owned and Du Mont 
Laboratories 40% owned by Para- 
mount Pictures. Don Lee’s present 
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This map shows a potential post-war television network as projected in a recent ad- 


dress by Thomas F. Joyce, Radio Corporation of America. Solid lines indicate an 
initial network, and the broken lines show how this network could be expanded. 


available in New York City seven 
nights a week, and that an eastern 
television network of the three New 
York City and the Schenectady and 
Philadelphia stations reaches receivers 
in New York, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. The Philadel- 
phia station is owned by Philco Corp. 


standard broadcast stations on the 
West Coast are affiliated with Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 

In addition to Mr. Du Mont, off- 
cers elected by Television Broadcast- 
ers Association are Lewis Allen Weiss, 
Don Lee Network, vice-president, and 
Jack Poppele, Station WOR, New 
NBC broadcasts Mondays and Satur- = York City, assistant secretary-treasurer. 
days from 8 to 10, CBS Thursdays Directors will be Mr. Du Mont and 
and Fridays from 8 to 10, and Du Mr. Weiss; O. B. Hanson of NBC; 
Mont Tuesday, Wednesdays and Sun- _——E. A. Hayes, Hughes Tool Co.; Paul 
days from 8:30 to 10. Philco picks = Raibourn, Paramount Pictures; Worth- 
up the broadcasts of special events ington Miner, CBS; Robert L. Gib- 
from NBC and transmits them to son, General Electric; F. J. Bingley, 
Eastern Pennsylvania and Southern Philco, and E. W. Mason, Earle C 
New Jersey. Anthony, Inc. 

The network went to work for a With an eye to future expansion, 
special purpose on the occasion of the committees appointed incioile pro- 
launching of the battleship Missouri | gram and post-war. 
in Brooklyn Navy Yard on January — expects to form a television manufac- 
29. Telecasts by NBC at the scene turers’ committee. 
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The association ’ 


Pre-war television set makers wep 
RCA, Du Mont, G-E and F. Andre; 
A number of other manufacturers, jp. 
cluding Philco and Farnsworth, wil 
be post-war factors. 

Advertisers and advertising agencie 
are having a lot of fun experimenting 
with this medium. American Teleyj. 
sion Society, a group of agency men, 
writers, program producers, headed by 
Norman D. Waters, New York Cit; 
advertising agent, has been digging 
into television for three years. At . 
meeting at the New York Advertis. 
ing Club last November, 400 turned 
up and about 325 had to be turned 
away for lack of space. 

To compare the popularity of pup. 
pets with live talent, Compton Ad- 
vertising, Inc., presented in February 
over both the G-E and Du Mont sta- 
tions “The Saga of Steve Cranberry.” 
Remo Buffano, puppeteer, and Alex. 
ander King, playwright, produced it. 


Sampling via Television 


Charles M. Storm Co., advertising 
agency, recently telecast dramatizations 
of stories from Real Life. The tele- 
cast opened with characters of a story 
in the current issue stepping out of the 
magazine cover. At the end they 
stepped back into the magazine again. 
Thus the magazine was sampled to 
the audience. 

Remington Arms gets over the idea 
of “expert approval” by presenting 
Gail Evans, gun specialist, and Oliver 
Rodman, publisher of Outdoors, ina 
mountain cabin in a television studio. 

The television organizations are 
preparing, not only advertisers and 
agencies, but the public—and their 
own people—for a big tomorrow. 
Members of New York State Publish- 
ers Association were guests of G-E at 
a special television program at Schen- 
ectady on January 19. These 100 men 
followed another group of 65 editors 
and publishers to whom G-E showed 
how television might cover the news. 

Meanwhile, NBC starts a 50-week 
course of television instruction for its 
engineers, with an enrollment of 158. 

In a talk before the publishers’ as- 
sociation, Robert L. Gibson of G-E 
pointed out that “while television can 
use a wider range of talents than can 
radio, the requirements . . . afe SO 
much more severe that top-flight tele- 
vision talent may be even scarcer. For 
this reason, and also because program- 
ming costs are likely to be higher, 
television networks are desirable. 

Radio has become a $300,000,000- 
a-year advertising medium on sound 
alone. But the television people 
say we haven't seen anything yet. Wait 
till sight is harnessed to sound in 35, 
000,000 American homes! 
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Capacious ovens. No stoop, no squint refrigerators. Easy-to-clean 
broilers. Motor appliances as mute as mummies. Arctic compart- 
ments for the storage of frozen foods. Pressure cookers to cut time 
for meal preparation. Even a power-driven pot polisher ... All 


these, and more, gentlemen, Mrs. America wants of you tomorrow. 


EFORE the war, the Kirsten 

Pipe Co., Seattle, made pipes 

—highly scientific, duralumin- 

stemmed pipes for smokers’ 
pleasure. 

After the war what are they plan- 
ning to make? Pipes, yes, more of 
those popular engineered pipes—but 
what else? 

While the basics of its current war 
production are the particular machine 
tools and precision procedures carried 
over from peacetime pipe production, 
it is true, also, that Kirsten has now 
expanded its manufacturing facilities 
considerably beyond that peacetime 
point. 

“At war's end, we have made defi- 
nite plans to re-open pipe manufac- 
turing, but what about a running mate 
for this product?” George Gunn, Jr., 


Women want washing machines with a of hog Kirsten hefoe® th 
ringers or dryers—machines in which squarely put this question before the 
ey don’t have to “puddle” in the water. post-war planning department of his 
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You may think Mrs. America is dreaming of a post-war world of furs, negligees, and 
perfume, but what she really hopes for is a paring knife with a handle long enough 
to hold, an electric hand iron with a thermostatic control, and an automatic dishwasher 
small enough and inexpensive enough for a family of two. She wishfully thinks about 
a kitchen like this one designed by General Electric Co., and planned for comfort! 


De Luxe Kitchens Rate Highest 


In Housewives’ Dreams for Post-War 


Women want refrigerator compartments 
to be more accessible—and they want 
vertical room for tall jars and bottles. 


advertising agency, Pacific National 
Advertising: “What will women want 
to buy at post-victory time?” 

Mr. Gunn pointed out the feminine 
market because a large part of the dis- 
tribution of the engineered pipe was 
and will be through department stores. 
To cut down sales cost, the running 
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mate product should also lend itself 
to this channel of distribution. 

When the post-war planning de- 
partment went to work on the prob- 
lem, it enlisted the help of a staff 
home economist. Under her signa- 
ture, letters were sent to 500 home 
economists throughout the country— 
women on newspapers, magazines and 
women connected with companies and 
associations. The letter frankly asked 
for help in determining what women 
are planning to buy after the war. 
“. . . What are your ideas, based on 
your own household wants and those 
of the women with whom you have 
contact? .. .” 

There were some who doubted 
whether home economists would re- 
spond to the appeal for help. How- 
ever, not only was the return percent- 
age good—27%—but the quality of 


comment, as expressed by Jessie Col- 
lins, home economist, National Live 
Stock & Meat Board: “Women I 
know are out for quality after the 
war... be it pans, kitchen towels, or 
hose!”’ 

In fact, if you don’t think that be- 
ing an inspector in an aircraft plant 
or serving as a ferry pilot haven't 
sharpened the little woman’s mind, 
please note that the home economic 
grapevine says women will want stoves 
with definite post-victory planning 
built into them. Some of the im- 
provements in stoves which women 
will want after the war are: better in- 
sulation; new induction heating; an 
elevating oven with three compart- 
ments, each with its own door so that 
different foods can be cooked for dif- 
ferent periods of time without wast- 
ing heat; larger ovens, easier-to-clean; 


Women want home-pressers small enough to lighten the task of keeping the 
breadwinner’s wardrobe well groomed—for pressing pants, ironing shirts. 


the response was super-excellent. 

Here are a few industry-vital de- 
ductions from the returns: 

Women are going to buy first what 
has worn out during war years; they 
are going to buy first those new things 
which sold out too quickly after Pearl 
Harbor, such as the pressure sauce- 
pan; they are going to buy first the 
articles which have been improved in 
design or utility—and very definitely, 
they want refrigerators, stoves and 
washing machines to be in the latter 
category. 

Women are more interested in effi- 
cient kitchens than in any other rooms 
in the home. The kitchen is going to 
be step-saving, energy-saving or they’ll 
walk to Washington. They want elec- 
trical appliances. They want quality 
and fine workmanship. Indicative 
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glass or otherwise transparent ovens; 
windows in oven doors; broilers which 
are easy to clean and adjust; ovens 
and broilers at. normal looking-in 
height; accurate oven temperature con- 
trols; timing attachments for ovens; 
drying compartments, warmers and 
slow cookers in ovens; ovens more 
practical for home canning; automatic 
oven lighters on gas ranges; flat-top- 
per burners on gas ranges so small 
pots won't tip; non-tip elements on 
electric stoves; a built-in steam table 
to keep foods hot; durable enamel for 
top-of-stove; pilot lights for the com- 
plete top-of-stove burner system; 
deep-well cookers; adequate arrange- 
ments for simmering; maximum pan 
space. 

Women have their purchasing-agent 
sense set to go on improved post-vic- 


tory refrigeration, agree home econo. 
mists who replied to this survey. Here 
are just a few of the wanted improve. 
ments: All compartments should be 
more accessible—might have revoly. 
ing shelves, or cabinet-drawer ar. 
rangement; include sockets for moy. 
able shelves; food should be sepa. 
rated to prevent intermingling of 
odors; separate compartments for dif. 
ferent temperatures; storage space for 
3 to 6 days’ food; vertical room for 
tall jars and bottles; smooth and 
washable interiors; standardized size 
and shape; noiseless motor; freezing 
units which are easier to clean; more 
space for ice cubes, and ice cube trays 
more easily removable, especially for 
a few cubes; non-defrosting, or should 
defrost in 5 to 10 minutes; freezing 
unit might include an agitator to 
achieve smooth texture and old-fash- 
ioned flavor in ice cream, larger com- 
partments. for storing frozen foods. 
There is a division of opinion as to 
whether home freezing units should 
be a part of the refrigerator or a sep- 
arate unit but on one point women are 
united — that manufacturers make 
home freezer equipment with low op- 
erating cost, convenient shape, acces- 
sible opening. 


They'll Want Irons First 


Post-war homemakers are just as 
definite in their requirements in con- 
nection with electric hand irons, te- 
port home economist interpreters. For 
instance, irons should shut on and off 
thermostatically at the bottom—they 
should cool down enough for new 
fabrics. They should be shaped more 
narrow at the point end; they should 
be lightweight but sturdy . . . 

“Women will want to replace first 
the electric hand iron,” reported Leo- 
nore E. Sater, head of the Housing 
and Household Equipment Investiga- 
tions Division, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

“We are beginning to hear demands 
for lower priced electrical appliances, 
she said. “. . . It is our hope that out 
of research laboratories will come new 
developments which may make it pos- 
sible to use less expensive materials 
which will give just as good or even 
better results than the more expensive 
pre-war models. Also, that the ex 
panding rural electrification program 
will create such a market that mass 
production will result in lowering the 
price of electrical equipment just 4 
the Ford car lowered the price of 
automobiles . . .” 

The long finger of wartime points 
in many directions on the post-wat 
market, it is revealed. An area home 
economist for the National Live Stock 
& Meat Board pointed out that the 
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SHE HAS THE VOICE 
WITH A SMILE, TOO 


She’s your personal representative at the telephone 


company —the girl in the Business Office 


Rime TiME youd like to know anything 
about service, or equipment, or bills, or war- 


time telephone regulations, she’s there to help. 


Sometimes, because of the war, she cannot 
give you the exact type of equipment or ser- 


vice you want—or just when you want it. 
But you can be sure of this: 


She will do her very best at all times and do 


it promptly, efficiently and courteously. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


When you are calling over war-busy Long Distance wires, the operator may ask you to “please 


limit your call to 5 minutes.” That's to help more calls get through during rush periods. 


“satisfaction which has come from 
home canning is going to mean that 
an increasing number of women will 
want to continue home canning in fu- 
ture years. Pressure cookers for this 
purpose will be in demand, for wom- 
en will want to can in their own kit- 
chens instead of going to canning 
centers.” 

Vivian Whaley, director, A & P 
Kitchen, tabulated what women are 
planning to buy after the war in this 
order of importance: Pressure sauce- 
pans, tea strainers, large strainers, kit- 
chen knives, new ranges, new refrig- 
erators, pressure cookers, automatic 
washers. 


They Want Efficient Tools 


Post-war home purchasing agents 
are going to be mighty hard to satisfy 
with just any paring knife, once they 
get a chance to replace the one they 
lost in the summer of 1943, the sur- 
vey reveals. 

“Why do manufacturers think that 
the handle of a paring knife must be 
a little strip of wood?” asked one 
home economist. A paring knife with 
a handle big enough; a curved blade 
or blade set at angle to handle; good 
quality stainless steel to make a sharp 
blade stay sharp; a blade which will 
stay in the handle; a handle shaped 
for easier grip—this just about sums 
up what she will want in a paring 
knife. 

Because the housewife is so con- 
cerned with improving the efficiency 
of her home workshop basics — from 
stoves to paring knives — does not 
mean that she isn’t casting an alert 
gaze in the direction of new efficien- 
cies. For instance, she wants nylon 
screens, because they'll eliminate city 
soot on her best curtains. She wants 
home air conditioning, including spe- 
cial conditioners for closets. Electric 
dish washers should be made small 
enough for the family of two—and 
less expensive, too. 

Apartment house dwellers may be a 
little more fussy in their demands 
upon post - victory manufacturers. 
“More small washers, perhaps of the 
automatic type, but certainly with a 
wringer or a dryer of some sort; safe, 
fool-proof improved pan-type pressure 
cooker; handy, power-driven pot pol- 
isher set in wall near sink; something 
new and magical for scrubbing sticky 
pots—steel wool, copper balls, etc., 
are all unsatisfactory .. .” 

These cues to the apartment-dweller 
market were relayed from Zola Vin- 
cent, foods editor, New York Journal- 
American. Jean McBride, director, 
The News Test Kitchen, reported: 

“. . . Women want washing ma- 
chines in which they don’t have to 
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puddle’ in the water; refrigerators 
which freeze desserts quickly and have 
adequate storage space for frozen 
foods; electric mixers which have 
more erage than the usual household 
style but aren’t so large as the com- 
mercial ones.” 

Norma S. Newton, “Ann Martin” of 
the Bureau of Power & Light, Los 


* 


Angeles, added this paragraph to her 
reply letter: “The alert manufacturer 
will be able to merchandise almost any 
household article which is practical, 
new and interesting. .. . The manu. 
facturer who is ready, and who has 
something good to offer, will be the 
one to reap the available money which 
is now invested in War Bonds.” 


* 


A Self-Appraisal Test 


For Sales Managers 


Just how efficient are you as a sales manager? Are you doing a 


good all-over job of keeping policies up to date, of administering 
them, of managing your sales force? Rate yourself on this self. 


analysis scale, then set up a plan for correcting your weaknesses, 


BY EUGENE J. BENGE 


Benge Associates 
Management Engineers 
Chicago 


OST-WAR planning is in the 

air. And many a sales execu- 

tive, contemplating the size 

and range of the problems he 
will be expected to solve in the re- 
conversion and post-war eras, is in the 
mood for a complete departmental 
housecleaning on policies and meth- 
ods. It’s time to start fresh. Time to 
rofit from our mistakes. Time to 
ates the gaps and plug the leaks. 
Time, certainly, to answer the ques- 
tion, “What do we need to do bet- 
ter?” 

The accompanying self - appraisal 
scale deals principally with problems 
of manpower, the selection and train- 
ing of salesmen, their motivation, and 
various aspects of supervision and 
sales administration. It is designed 
to force an evaluation of twenty im- 
portant sales management activities, to 
appraise the situation in the light of 
present and pre-Pearl Harbor activi- 
ties. 

All instructions are given on the 
rating form; they should be followed 
carefully. In some instances, phrase- 
ologies may not fit your particular 
business; in this case, you should nev- 
ertheless check one of the five blocks 
approximating your situation. If the 
scoring system is to be effective, you 


must check one block—and one block 
only—in each line. 

Before you take this test please make the 
following correction on the score sheet, 
under the head, “Incentives” (third 
column): In the line which reads “Ex- 
cellent ... 19 to 25”, change the figure 
19 to the figure 22. 

If you are a particularly hardy sales 
manager with a stout heart, send a re- 
print of the rating sheet (which SALES 
MANAGEMENT will provide without 
charge) to each of your salesmen. Ask 
each one to fill it out as be sees your 
picture and to mail it to the head of 
your mailing room in a blank enve- 
lope. You'll be surprised! 

(The author of this article is com- 
pleting a manuscript for a book en- 
titled “Manpower in Marketing,” of 
which this test is a part. In the be- 
lief that it would be particularly help- 
ful at this stage of company post-war 
planning, we obtained permission to 
use it in SALES MANAGEMENT.—The 
Editors. ) 
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SELF-ANALYSIS SCALE FOR SALES MANAGERS 


This scale is designed to rate the effectiveness of various aspects of sales management: selection, training, incentives 


and administration. 


In each line, place a check mark (\/) in the block which most closely approximates your situation. 


1. 


2. Draw a bold line connecting your twenty marks, to get a profile which shows low and high standings. 


3. Allow 1 to 5 points for the various blocks in each line reading from left to right. Fill in the following and check 


your score. 


Application Blank ...... PUI | sia kesicéencucasacnids Compensation Plan.... Supervision ................ 
Aptitude Tests .......... —— COM TRO JOD oo ccncciscecses. SS ee - Distribution ................ — 
_ REAR eens —--- TEE sick snnddvincimcinan Sales Expense ......... —-— Policies and Prices... - 
Physical Examination . -- IEE. siiscargensbravencees TY ssixsinnnrsocciavenes DUI nessivvocinasssindins 
References ................ -—--- OEE Kibiahnckhassissceecess ~ PE cei tidcitanscisisisncevens ———— - SEEN deiacSuchnsiackauncxes 
NE nickeciinvcntcnsaves - WE sasnanileviizanneh INET stkaceoeiasdvivrves os WG ei nttianccassceenn ——— 
Score Score Score Score 
Excellent ...... 20 to 25 Excellent ...... 21 to 25 Excellent ...... 19 to 25 Excellent ...... 19 to 25 
BOD scscssssesss 15to 19 I siidcanianic 17 to 20 SIE si ccsasanbes 18 to 21 GG ccncscesices 15 to 18 
UN cncunnguauanas 14 SEE ssuthsanceneass 14 to 16 ree 15 to 17 UT saduccanciausen 13 to 14 
eee up to 13 PE -snusbceessee Up to 13 PAE kcicsecesaas Up to 14 PT cadecexavaas Up to 12 
None Use same blank as Pro- Prepared for sales use but Has been revised within Have point method for 
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A new osteopath moved next door 
cently, and I asked him to check my 


blood-pressure. He found it satisfac- 
tory and, if anything, on the low side. 
Gosh! The way I go into a snit like 
a chronic crab, I would have said the 
systolic was ready to blow the top. 

* . . 

Title for a mystery-magazine: ‘Hair 
Curlers.” And for a story in it: 
“Crime-and-a-Half.” 

a o * 

“A service star for Rover . . . he’s 
in the Army now,” says Purina Dog 
Chow. The dog-star, obviously. 
(“Are you Sirius?”, the Missus asks. ) 

* e o 

Breaking into print is often more 
accurately described as breaking and 
entering. 

« * e 

Idea for the Zenith Hearing-Aid: 
Make the gadget that goes in the ear 
flesh-colored instead of black, so it 
won't look like a tiny turtle on a 
leash. 

+ . . 

Commenting on a sign he saw 
(“Wanted: Experienced Trimmer’), 
Jack Lutz thinks they should try some 
of the night spots. 


The marquee on our neighborhood 
movie rarely misses a trick. Frex- 
ample: “I Dood It With Eleanor 
Powell.” 

a _ e 

Writes Lt. Lewis Conarroe: “Come 
to think of it, Harry, why don’t they 
call them Naviators? The ones in the 
Navy, of course.” 


Add similes (by Gordon Hertelet) : 

“As erratic as a blocked punt.” 
* a ° 

Mort Fried grabs his trusty port- 
able and taps out a batch of para- 
gtaphs to brighten any columnist’s 
day. Hold your hat: “Consider your- 
self fortunate that your ship-of-state 
has a strong Hull” . . . “There is no 
truth in the rumor that Eleanor went 
to Australia to organize a Kangaroo- 
sevelt Party”... “The way some wim- 
men play the game, it shoulda been 
called chin rummy” . . . “Once upon 
a time, Hermann Goering told his 
People that, if bombs ever fell on 
Berlin, his name would be Meyer. Lit- 
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tle did he know it would be spelled 
M-i-r-e and pronounced Mud” .. . 
“Some are inclined to scoff at Gen. 
MacArthur’s presidential possibilities, 
saying he could not stir the American 
populace. Lately, though, he has been 
proving himself a pretty darned good 
Rabaul-rouser’”’ “Men’s ankle- 
coverings are not acceptable in the 
Old Clothes for Victory Drive. This 
proves that, when you are concentrat- 
ing on a big fight, your own little 
spats don’t mean a thing.” 
& . - 

A man spends the second half of 
his life revising the half-baked con- 
clusions he had reached in the first 
half. 

+ e om 

Tessie O’Paque says Eli Whitney 
rates a spot in the Hall of Fame for 
having invented gin. 

az e 7 

As a concession to the man-power 
shortage, I hereby cheerfully contri- 
bute all public-washroom attendants 
. . . for the duration and forever! 

2 s 7. 

Writing from Montreal (“I’m a 
dreamer, Montreal?’’, as Groucho 
Marx said), Nelson Peabody shoots 
in some copy he saw on a sign in the 
window of a shoe-repair shop: 

Here lives a man who don’t refuse 

To make or mend your boots or shoes. 

And, when he dies, he fears no coals, 

As he has saved so many soles. 

* e * 

Vegetables have feelings, a science 

mag tells me. I stopped being cruel 


to carrots and turnips a long time ago. 
a7 e 7 


“When you take cold, take lemons” 
is a well-thought-out line by Sunkist. 
+d e = 

Philadelphia’s garba g e-collectors 
were on strike for 17 days. I was re- 
minded of that old vaudeville favorite 
which goes: ‘““What do you do with 
garbage out at your house?” and the 
answer which always killed them: 
“Oh, we just kick it around.” 


The pie-counter in the old ale-house 
was covered with wedges of pie. A 
customer stepped up and asked: “Is 
this the pie department?” “No,” 
gagged the attendant. “This is where 
we sell roller-skates, and they’re very 
delicious, too.” 


ARE YOU READY 


WITH 


NEW PRODUCTS? 


Send for Chem & Met’s Check- 
List of Questions to be Asked 


at Each Step of New Product 
Development. 


The chart illustrates how pro- 
duction and marketing steps 
must be developed, simultane- 
ously. Valuable, too, in re- 
checking status of present 


products in a post-war market. 


CHEMICAL 


& METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


44 
So Glad To 
[4 
See You Back’ 
a ~ 
=-’ue Missed Vou! 


@ When your salesmen call on old 
customers after the war, what kind 
of reception will they receive? 
Cordial—or cool? It probably will 
depend a lot on what you are 
doing NOW ... to keep your good 
name before these customers! A 
mail-campaign now can get many 
a hearty handshake later! 


Write for Free Booklet 
D stocking Ahead’’—on 
your business stationery. 


Hutzler Advertising Agency 


1333-1336 Third National Building 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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Oklahoma Hereford 
Brings Record Price 


Several all-time world record auction 
prices on purebred Herefords were paid 
at the annual sale at the Roy Turner 
Ranch, Sulphur, Oklahoma, Monday, 
January 10, when T. Royal Rupert 99th 
sold for $38,000 and the total proceeds 
from the sale of 20 bulls was $135,925. 

Hereford breeders from all over the 
United States gathered at the ranch and 
excitedly awaited the outcome of the 
bidding to see whether the previous 
record of $31,500, set at Kansas City in 
1919, would be bettered. 

Setting records is getting to be a habit 
with this Oklahoma Hereford breeder. 
Last year, Beau Zento 36th sold for 
$16,600, which set a 23-year record. 
This price was topped three times in 
this year’s sale, by T. Royal Rupert 99th 
and by two other animals which each 
brought $20,500. 


Oklahoma Plans For 
Post-War Farming 

Oklahoma agricultural organizations 
and farm agencies met in Oklahoma 
City in late December to discuss plans 
for the state’s peacetime program of 
farm development. Extension division 
leaders, 4-H club and FFA boys and 
girls, Oklahoma A. & M. College heads, 
the Farm Security Administration and 
many others participated. The Farmer- 
Stockman took a leading role. 

Agriculture is of such major import- 
ance to the people of Oklahoma, those 
who make their living by farming and 
those whose lives*and businesses are 
vitally affected by the success of farm- 
ing, that this statewide, longtime pro- 
gram for Oklahoma agriculture is es- 
sential to its guidance. 


FOREST PRODUCTS are 
being developed in Tacoma 


Tacoma, Washington’s Sec- 
ond Market, is an integral 
part of the state’s “70%- 
Plus” region. In Western 
Washington you'll find 74% 
of the state’s effective buy- 
ing income, 73% of the 
state’s population, 71% of 
the retail sales, 86% of the 
industrial payroll. It’s more 
than a “one-city” market— 
and to cover it adequately 
you need the Tacoma News 
Tribune’s dominant, con- 
centrated circulation. Get 
the facts. Any Lorenzen & 
Thompson representative 
will gladly supply them. 


SECOND MARKET 


In the research laboratories of Taco- 
ma’s forest products industry—and in 
the lessons of war-time engineering- 

lie the promise of a tremendous post- 
war market expansion. *% *% *% Scores 
of new applications for forest products 
have been developed. New uses have 
been found for lumber . . . for laminated 
and structural timber . . . for plywood 
... for veneers. yx x x But that’s only 
part of the story. First in America to 
regard timber as a crop, Tacoma’s 
forest products industry looks now to 
the matter of waste utilization—to the 
vast new field of resins, plastics and 
chemical compounds. * * * To Taco- 
ma, all this means ever-expanding pay- 
rolls. To advertisers, it means a growing 
market 


today and tomorrow. 


TNows Tribune 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 
National Representatives 


Swell headline on a Commercial 
Solvents ad showing a babe sealing a 
letter to her soldier, whose picture js 
on her writing-desk: “A lick and 4 
promise !”’ 

7 e * 

The political tempest south of the 
border recalls another zany crack of 
Groucho Marx: “You go Uruguay and 
I'll go mine.” 

o a * 

Leopold Stokowski is hep to the 
jive, but apparently the only swing 
Artur Rodzinski can take is Raymond 
Gram. 

There is no truth in the rumor that 
Wendell is readying a sequel to be 
known as “One Mess.”’ 

s . e 

Editors of technical mags are push- 
overs for ‘how to” articles. Maybe | 
could do one called: “How to Tighten 
Loose Dandruff.”’ 

I liked this exchange reported by 
Walter Winchell. The radio depart- 
ment of J. Walter Thompson, the new 
agency for the Ford account, told King 
Henry V-8 they were going to put 
Tommy Dorsey on the air for him. 
“Tommy Dorsey?”, asked the motor 
magnate. ‘Who's he? What's the 
matter with Earl Godwin?” 


Westclox will never know unless I 
tell them. When oil-rationing came 
in, I tried to buy a Minneapolis- 
Honeywell clock-operated thermostat, 
so I could pull the temperature up a 
little each morning for bathing and 
dressing. Not a chance. So I took 
one of my Big Ben alarm-clocks, wired 
it to a shelf built in front of my 
hand-operated thermostat. I set the 
alarm-key so that it would unwind and 
kick the lever up from that depress- 
ing 66 to a cozy 76. What's more, it 
works. We reset the lever by hand 
upon coming downstairs, and, by 
lunch-time it is cool again, which a 
log-fire easily remedies. Necessity is 
the mother of invention, and Thomp- 


son is its old man. 
7 : + 


In case you oil-burning patriots 
want to try it, here’s how you keep 
the alarm from waking you at 5:30 
Eastern Thermostat Time: Wedge 4 
half clothes-pin under the bell-body of 
Big Ben. Set a free-moving block of 
wood where it will catch and brake 
the alarm-key after it has made a brie! 
quarter-turn, enough, by the way, 
kick the lever over. 

7 . 2 

Still another play is offered by Herb 
Middleton “for agencies when ye 4p 
propriation is cut’: “So loudly we 
wail,” 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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“THIS "HARD SAUCE” MADE “| ALWAYS PUT AT LEAST Ve 
WITH DURMEES MARGARINE OF A CUP OF OURKES’S 
(S THE BEST MARGARING IN my TURKEY 
(@VER TASTED!” " STUFFING! IT'S mucH 


SO COUNTRY FRESH Bare. 
IN FLAVOR... : . ~ os 


a aia cate a, se Ht 
GOOD LUCK 


rkeeS | F00DS-in them | 
an NE| and on them! 
- MARGARINE AMERICA'S Largest Selling MARGARINE 


‘J SPREAD ...COOK..« 
BAKE... FRY... 


One feature characteristic of most margarine ad vertising is the prominent display of the package. 


Margarine Swims with Nutrition Tide 
To Convert Tasters into Users 


The margarine industry is presently fighting a two-front battle. On | °F approximately double the pre-war 
rae ie . é ; figure. More could be sold if it were 

the one hand it is besieging legislators for relief from restric- available. In the face of shortages, 
consumers are willing to eat uncolored 
margarine or to take the time to color 
for entrenching brand names with millions of new customers. it; and the $600 Federal license is no 
longer so great a deterrent, since the 

expense can be absorbed when sales 


Br SBrLeRA BM, ESL Y are as good as they are now. 


tive taxes. On the other, it is capitalizing on the opportunities 


UR per capita consumption of by manufacturers, costing $600 a year, A Struggle for Rights 

butter and margarine in 1934 and the ten-cents-a-pound tax imposed But even though the industry can 
was at its highest — 20.4 upon manufacturers who color mar- sell all the margarine it can now pro- 
pounds. The U. S. Bureau — garine, are particularly irksome. To duce, it is making hay while the sun 
of Home Economics believes that the add insult to injury, any large-scale shines by staging a warm fight for 


minimum combined consumption user, such as a school, private hospital | what it considers its rights. Fortified 
should be 36 pounds. Even before or restaurant, is classed as a manufac- _ by the support of a large segment of 
the war, there were thousands of turer. Members of the margarine in- the public, the National Association 
American families whose consumption —_ dustry resent this, claiming that they | of Manufacturers is struggling against 


of table fats was below minimum use the same dye with which butter is the dairy interests which are respon 
health standards. With higher living colored; and that the purpose for sible for the restrictive legislation 
costs, Lend-Lease, and the shortage of which the restriction was originally de- against margarine. The Fulmer Bill, 
farm labor and cattle food, there is  signed—to prevent selling margarine designed for that purpose, was tt 
not enough butter to go around, and as butter—is no longer valid, since jected by the House Committee on 
the proportion of families whose diets | Pure Food & Health regulations ac- | Agriculture. The Maybank Amend: 


are deficient in fats has risen. complish this same purpose. More- ment, introduced October 12, was 4 

That combination of circumstances over, they point out, only a blind per- duration measure to permit the color: 
has brought out into the open the 57- son could be misled in this regard, ing of margarine in the factory 
year-old rebellion of the margarine since margarine manufacturers are re- _ through the lifting of the Federal tax 
makers against legislation which has quired to have the word “Oleomar- of 10c a pound on the colored pro 
kept down the consumption of their —_ garine”’ printed in large letters on duct, and to limit the $600-a-yeaf 
product in this country. their cartons. manufacturer's tax to bona fide manu- 

There are both Federal and State Despite legislative handicaps, the — facturers, exempting boarding housts, 


restrictions to hamper the sale of mar- industry anticipates that 1944 sales restaurants, private hospitals and 
garine. The Federal license required will total about 600,000,000 pounds, schools. This was also defeated. 
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Members of the association say they 
will go on fighting. Their resolution 
to do so is well-timed, for they have 
the support of many women’s groups, 
and of many farm groups, even in- 
cluding farmers in dairy states. Skim 
milk, cottonseed oil and soy-bean oil 
—all farm products—are important 
ingredients of most margarines, and 
peanut oil is used in some. In 1942, 
38% of all oil used in margarine 
came from soy-beans. But the dairy 
interests are well organized, and the 
margarine industry cannot expect to 
win its fight without a real battle. 
Significant of the faith which 
America’s food industry has in mar- 
garine’s future is the calibre and va- 


Biggest windfall the industry ever en- 
joyed is the enforced sampling of 
margarine by millions of consumers 
who never before tasted it. The in- 
dustry is not muffing its opportunities 
to capitalize this. At the same time, 
margarine is currently getting a re- 
markable break in publicity. 

Within recent months both The 
Reader's Digest and Harper's Maga- 
zine have published articles calling at- 
tention to the legislative handicaps af- 
fecting the sale and use of margarine. 
Food editors recommend margarine as 
a basic ingredient of dishes for which 
they give recipes in their writings. The 
controversy between the dairy inter- 
ests and the margarine industry has 


STORES SELLING 
MARGARINE, 1939 


TAXES PREVENT SALES OF MARGARINE BY RETAILERS 


STORES NOT SELLING 
MARGARINE, 1939 


OHIO * = 
(No state tox) rom 
MICHIGAN * 7 
(No stote tax) 
MONTANA 


($400 retoil grocer's tox) 


WISCONSIN 


(1S¢ per Ib. excise ond other toxes) 


WASHINGTON 


(1S¢ per Ib. excise ond other taxes) 


a 

There is o federal tox of $6 a year on retail 
grocers which accounts for the fact that even 
in states thot do not tax margarine, a sizeable 
number of grocers do not handle the product. 


Each symbol represents 20%, of all retail stores 


ea 


SISSIES) 


riety of the firms now producing this 
food. Some of the big names on the 
roster of the National Association of 
Margarine Manufacturers are: Armour 
& Co., Durkee Famous Foods, Kraft 
Cheese Co., Standard Brands, Swift & 
Co., and Wilson & Co. Cudahy, 
whose margarine Delrich has wide dis- 
tribution, and Best Foods, Inc., whose 
product Nucoa has enjoyed excellent 
consumer acceptance for nearly 30 
years, do not belong to the association. 
Paul T. Truitt is president of the as- 
sociation with headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 

Far from being content merely to 
pour out their margarine production 
to a hungry seller's market, most of 
these companies, through aggressive 
merchandising and advertising, are en- 
trenching brand names and laying the 
groundwork for huge post-war volume. 
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been extensively aired in newspapers. 
There have even been editorials ad- 
vocating relaxation of the restrictions 
upon margarine, in newspapers lo- 
cated in the hearts of dairy centers. 
A number of factors have influenced 
food manufacturers to enter the mar- 
garine field. The Kraft Cheese Co., 
for example, which has been selling 
its product Parkay since 1937, was in- 
fluenced partly by the fact that the 
vegetable oils used in the firm’s salad 
dressings could also be used in mar- 
garine; as well as the fact that the 
company had access to sources of milk, 
and experience in culturing it—and 
pasteurized cultured skim milk is an 
ingredient of margarine. Kraft also 
had the advantage of owning plants 
strategically located for the manufac- 
ture of margarine, plants to which 
margarine manufacturing units could 


easily be added. Finally, the com. 
pany’s distributive facilities were well 
suited to the handling of margarine. 
Its refrigerated trucks making store. 
door deliveries were capable of han. 
dling such a perishable product. Ip. 
deed some Kraft distributors had pre. 
viously entered into special arrange. 
ments with local margarine manufac. 
turers to distribute their products, and 
had had good success with them. The 
Kraft management had watched these 
ventures with great interest, and it had 
become aware that its country-wide 
distributing facilities could be adapted 
to the merchandising of margarine on 
a unified, national scale. 


Kraft Conducts Survey 


Before putting that plan into execu- 
tion, Kraft made intensive market 
studies. These showed that while 
margarine sales had not been growing 
rapidly, the curve had been upward; 
and that even though a great many 
companies were producing margarine, 
they were doing little in the way of 
sales promotion. Except for one or 
two brands which might have been 
classed as national, most of the brands 
had only sectional or local distribution. 
It seemed to Kraft executives that 
there was a good chance of success 
for a high-quality margarine, backed 
by aggressive advertising and mer- 
chandising, and put out by an organ- 
ization with facilities for national dis- 
tribution. These executives thought, 
moreover, that the entry of such a 
manufacturer would benefit the entire 
industry. Kraft was actuated also by 
the knowledge that nutritionists de- 
plored the lack of table fats in the 
diet of low-income families. 

Before establishing a formula for 
its product, Kraft conducted a con- 
sumer survey. Among its findings 
were: 

1. Housewives demanded 
margarine have a good flavor. 

2. Women were conscious of the 
importance of nutrition in a spread. 
Frequent references were made to the 
lack of Vitamin A in margarine. (To- 
day the law permits fortification with 
Vitamin A.) 

3. Women wanted a margarine 
which would not spatter in frying, 
and which would not stick to the pan. 

4. Women wanted a smooth, pleas- 
ant texture in margarine—not a greasy 
or lardy product. 

Kraft’s laboratories developed 4 
margarine which fitted those specifica 
tions. This was before present g0v- 
ernment standards were set up, but 
the first pound of Parkay sold to the 
public contained no less than 7,500 
units of Vitamin A. The amount was 
later increased, under the new stand- 
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@ Have you heard about the Army’s 
new life-raft ration? 

Sugar and vitamin concentrates — 
they give energy and moisture; even 
steady the nerves. They’re packed in 
an easy-to-open can, designed to be 
rolled up in an emergency rubber raft. 

Chances are you’ll never need this 
scientific ration. But your baby will 
benefit by its contribution to nutri- 
tion. How? 

Thanks to the kind of research 
that today is producing such war- 
born necessities, he’ll enjoy a wider 
variety of healthful foods someday. 

Baby food in cans has already 
done wonders in building the growth 
and health of youngsters. You can 
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count on the baby food people for 
many more new and better foods. 


And they’ll come in cans! Because 
cans protect and preserve. They’re 
sturdy, convenient, safe. 


Our main job now is war work, 
but there’s no priority on imagina- 
tion. That’s why we’re sure that in 
the peace to come, you'll have new 
and better things in Continental cans! 


POST-WAR PLANNING HELP: We will be glad to 
discuss possible future uses or improvements 
of your product or package, and to help make 
plans. Write to our Post-War Planning De~ 
partment, 100 E. 42nd St., New York City’ 
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Here’s the World’s 
Greatest Dark-Fired 
Tobacco Market 


Tobacco sales increase year after year ... and the Middle 
Tennessee area is the mecca for buyers who seek this precious 
dark fired leaf—which grows so well in rich Tennessee soil— 
and is used all over the world. 


The above quiet scene is only a few short miles from the city 
of Nashville, now humming with the wheels of industry. The 
great seal of the State of Tennessee portrays agriculture and 
commerce . . . and in this Nashville market area—the big third 
of the state—you will find both go hand in hand to bring this 
tich market a new growing era of lasting prosperity. 


Advertisers will find it smart business to tell their story to these 
quarter of a million homes that will make good customers .. . 
tomorrow as well as today. 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION .. . 257,726 
NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION ... .920,843 


Reach This Market Through Two Great Newspapers 


Nashville Banner 


EVENING 


The Nashville Tennessean 


MORNING SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED BY 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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LEOMA 

JAMIN A Sei 

tN, a ee 
Creamo supplements consumer advertis- 


ing with this point-of-sale display con- 
taining free recipes for the housewife. 


ards which permitted the addition of 
Vitamin A and required that when- 
ever margarine was so fortified, it 
must contain no less than 9,000 units 
per pound. 

In the Fall of 1937, Parkay was in- 
troduced into a number of markets, 
chiefly in the Middle West. During 
the next two years, expansion was on 
a market-by-market basis, and advertis- 
ing was confined to local media, news- 
papers, Y 9 radio, and outdoor post- 
ers, supplemented by a variety of mer- 
chandising and promotional material. 
By 1940 it was deemed expedient to 
switch from local advertising cam- 
paigns to a broad national program. 
Almost from the day that coverage be- 
came national, sales began to climb 
rapidly, and the trend continued up- 
ward until war restrictions put a ceil- 
ing on production. 

Though the current demand for 
Parkay exceeds the supply, because of 
wartime regulations, Kraft is continu- 
ing its advertising for the product in 
national magazines and in newspaper 
supplements, and on the radio ( “Great 
Gildersleeve,” over NBC). After the 
war is over, the company’s aggressive 
merchandising policy will be resumed 
for it. 

John F. Jelke Co., Chicago, differs 
from other large margarine manufac- 
turers in that the firm specializes in 
producing margarine, its basic and 
heaviest-volume item, though it also 
produces a Whipped Dressing, 4 
French Dressing and a Sandwich 
Spread — all under the trade-name 
Good Luck. 

Jelke is taking advantage of the 
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And well they earned it, in °43, by their stellar participation in Pittsburgh’s 
most-favored participation programs. The almost incredible popu- 
larity of “The Shopping Circle,” 


conducted by Janet Ross, and 
“KDKA Home Forum,” presided over by Evelyn Gardiner, is attested 


by 110,087 letters received in that year. 


This means that KDKA not only reaches but serves the radio homes in the KDKA 
area.. serves the average home-maker by keeping her abreast of the times 
in a swiftly moving world that bristles with problems.. problems that are 


analyzed, and solved, in an intimate, informal, friendly; and authorita- 
tive manner on these programs. 


This proved listener-interest, plus well-established buying power, creates 
an ideal low-cost-per-inquiry setup on KDKA. Contact NBC Spot Sales 
for availabilities. 


WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 


PA pA Aw WOWO + WGL + WBZ +©+ WBZA + KYW «+ KDKA 
: bn REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NBC SPOT SALES 
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fact that a great many persons who 
never previously used margarine are 
sampling it now, and the company’s 
current advertising shows it in use on 
the dinner table, with a variety of 
other foods. According to J. E. 
Coombes, advertising manager, the 
management believes that a food item 
like margarine benefits through illus- 
tration in color, and that it should be 
shown in use. The company is there- 
fore now using 24-sheet posters in 
four-colors, car cards and store display 
panels, in a coordinated advertising 
campaign. Lacking distribution on the 


Pacific Coast and in certain anti-mar- 
garine states, the company uses spot 
radio—fifteen-minute news and home- 
economics programs in key markets. It 
also uses trade publications, current 
copy in them explaining to grocers, 
with text and humorous illustrations, 
the reason for shortages; and promis- 
ing the maintenance of quality and 
fair divisions of available supplies to 
dealers. 

Durkee Famous Foods (a division 
of the Glidden Co.) has three modern 
margarine plants, one in Berkeley, 
Calif., one in Norwalk, Ohio; and one 


How to line up 


to wrestle with? 


the Right men for 


POST-WAR 
SELLING: 


When peace comes, thousands of the finest salesmen 
in America (proved and prospective) will be available. 
Along with them will be still more thousands of duds. 
They /ook very much alike. 


How can you act now to insure the quality of your 
post-war sales staff, and leave the duds for someone else 


Such a tangible program is now in use by 40 “blue 
chip” companies. It is based on ample and successful 
experience in testing aptitudes of salesmen. 


May we advise you of the details—and give you an 
opportunity to test the tests? 


‘The KLEIN 
INSTITUTE 


Aptitude Testing © Personnel Counsel 


148 EAST 48TH STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: EL 5-2537 


in Chicago. It refines its own oils for 
the margarine it manufactures, and 
buys milk in areas surrounding the 
margarine plants. 

Durkee has been in the food busi- 
ness since 1856, manufacturing spices, 
condiments, and salad dressing. The 
margarine plants were acquired in 
1929. As is the case with other man- 
ufacturers of salad dressings, it seemed 
a logical step to enter this field, since 
the vegetable oils used in margarine 
weer being used in salad dressing. 


Durkee Stresses Slogan 


Durkee’s margarine is advertised 
nationally in magazines, newspapers, 
car cards. Spot radio is also used, 
Stressing purity and freshness, copy 
often includes the line, ‘So Mild. . . 
So Sweet . . . So Country Fresh in 
Flavor.” The slogan is often used in 
conjunction with drawings of person- 
alized daisies, each with a face to 
match its corresponding adjective. 

An interesting dealer aid distri- 
buted by Durkee is a booklet ad- 
dressed to the dealer. One issue, for 
example, has a picture of a grocer on 
the cover, with the headline, ‘“Hotp 
Your Hat! DurKeEe’s Is Going to 
(your) Town,” and reproductions of 
covers of magazines carrying Durkee 
margarine advertising: This Week, 
True Story, Better Homes & Gardens, 
Family Circle and Woman's Day. 

The Churngold Corp., Cincinnati, 
reports that trucks play an important 
part in the distribution of its mar- 
garine, Churngold, which is handled 
entirely through wholesale outlets. 
The company directs its advertising 
ptincipally to the consumer, using 
newspaper, radio, and outdoor post- 
ers. Dealer assistance is in the form 
of displays, store demonstrations and 
cooperative advertising programs. 

The B. S. Pearsall Butter Co., El- 
gin, Ill., has been in business since 
1906. In 1915, according to R. M. 
Pearsall of that firm, it seemed 4 
natural addition to the business to add 
the manufacture of margarine; so, on 
November 3 of that year, the com- 
pany made its first few pounds. 

Pearsall’s margarine, sold under the 
brand name E/gin, contains cottonseed 
oil, soyabean oil and milk. Its distri- 
bution is East of the Rockies, and 
highly concentrated in New England, 
western New York State, Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Oklahoma, Iowa and Nebraska. 

“We have always used the premium 
method of merchandising Mr. Pearsall 
told SALES MANAGEMENT recently. 
“We supplement this with some radio 
and local newspaper advertising. We 
have pn entirely on our sales 
force to secure distributors. We have 
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Where WLS and Prairie Farmer 
reach 42% or more of all families. 


“LINCOLN LAND” 


(shown in dark gray) . 
L picture of a family picnic | 
G07 . . . 60,000 folks 
AN So When Prairie Farmer readers and 
Ur GO WLS listeners learned that their 
AL 4, favorite writers and radio personal- 
nuk 00 0 ities would be at the picnic in Cen- 
A _tral Indiana, they choked the roads, 
— created traffic jams, brought their 
5 . ais £ ‘own lunches... and everybody had 
pRO é “9 4a “whale of a time.” 


2 = 4 


‘Grass Roots” Folks 
of LINCOLN LAND” 


. . . whether from city or country, they think and react alike 


1g 


It’s a certain kind of folks who are This deep time-tested friendship—103 
“Lincoln Land”. Not all of them live years with Prairie Farmer and two dec- 
on farms. A recent check on our WLS ades on WLS, is one reason why these 
National Barn Dance live audience mediums command the respect and re- 
showed only 6.5% farmers or people sponse of a great audience. Use them 
connected with farming. Yes, you'll as a team because they are a team. Each 
find “Lincoln Land” folks in buildings complements the strength of the other. 
on Michigan Avenue and LaSalle 
Street, you'll meet them in factories, 
and in railroad yards, driving trucks 
and serving in stores. 


Advertisers who use both mediums get 
more than added response — their re- 
sults actually multiply. Experience has 
shown time after time that once you 
Long before any other publication in get the folks of “Lincoln Land” inter- 
Chicago or the Midwest was born — ested, you really are entrenched. And 
Prairie Farmer was serving the people that means sustained business volume. 
of “Lincoln Land”. Abraham Lincoln 
sensed its spirit of helpfulness and 
deep understanding of its readers and 
their problems and became an early 
subscriber. Let us prove it. 


As a team, WLS and Prairie Farmer 
provide the strongest sales power to 
this rich market. 


“Grass Roots” Words get “Lincoln Land” Business — USE THEM! 


Talk to the folks of ‘‘Lincoln Land’’ as our publication Now is the time to tune the message of your product to 
and radio station do—in plain Anglo-Saxon. They re- this market. Use WLS and Prairie Farmer to tap the 
spond to such language because they like practical facts buying roots of ‘“‘Lincoln Land’’ business. Ask yeur 
and down-to-earth ideas. advertising agency (or us) te give you facts and figures. The symbol of “LINCOLN 


LAND” where more than 
14,000,000 people MEAN 
BUSINESS! 


= 


CHICAGO 


“Hasten tne 
Return of Peace 
Buy More 
War Bonds Now.” 


by ART 


SIGH CO, LIMA, OHIO 


FIELD SALES 
EXECUTIVE 
WANTED 


One of America’s important dis- 
tillers is seeking a man for an 
important state manager's posi- 
tion in the southeast, and one in 
the central east. Such a man 
will handle the jobbers and key 
retailers now, with missionary 
help after the war. 


The preferred man will have ex- 
perience in liquors, foods, con- 
fections, tobacco or soap. He 
will have handled other men and 
jobber principals. He* will be 
market wise in the functions of 
each segment of the trade and 
in sales tools and advertising. 


He must have been successful a 
large part of his business life 
in marketing highly advertised 
trade-marked package consumer 
goods in the upper brackets. 


Your inquiry is invited in strict 
confidence but personal history 
detail must be sufficient to give 
us a reasonably clear picture of 
your qualifications, age, salary 
requirements, and states in which 
you have had experience. Ad- 
dress Box 1066, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


pouit-of-sale advertising and dealer 
helps, and in the past we put out re- 
cipe booklets and premium booklets, 
and combinations of the two.” 
Another company which used pre- 
mium advertising for both consumers 


‘and dealers until it became difficult to 


secure merchandise for premiums is 
the Capital City Products Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. It still redeems outstand- 
ing coupons in War Stamps. 


The company, which refines and 
manufactures edible oil products 
(vegetable shortening, salad and cook- 
ing oils, and margarine), sells its mar- 
garine under the brand name Dixie. 
According to H. A. Patzer, advertis- 
ing manager, it does not advertise on 
a large scale, but it has advertised 
consistently. It advertises cooperative- 
ly with chain groups in territories 
where the product has distribution. 

Shedd-Bartush Foods, Inc., Detroit, 
is said to be the only manufacturer of 
margarine in Michigan, and it claims 
that a recent newspaper survey rfe- 
vealed that one out of every three 
housewives in Detroit uses its product, 
Keyko, the largest-selling brand in the 
state. Distribution is most heavily 
concentrated within a 200-mile radius 
of Detroit, but the product is sold 
also in the Middle West, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey, Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts, West Virginia, 


The®**3 &IO0s”’ 


are the 


Department Stores 
of the Masses 


Don’t Overlook This Tremendous Market in your 


POST-WAR PLANS! 


Write for 6 pt. Fact Folder... 


Merchandising procedures, market inter- 


pretation, collateral service, etc. 


CHICAGO 


SYNDICATE STORE MERCHANDISER 


79 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Member: CCA and NBP 


° LOS ANGELES ° ATLANTA 


Largest Audited Circulation in the 


> & 10° Market 


5c to $1.00 & up Variety Store Field 


i 


Washington, D. C., and in Florida 

Stephen J. Bartush, the company’s 
president and general manager, has 
seen the industry progress from the 
time when the product was made 
chiefly from animal fats (giving rise 
to the term oleomargarine, littie used 
now); then from coconut oil: to the 
present, with margarine made largely 
from domestic vegetable oils. One.- 
third of the company’s present capa. 
city is devoted to Lend-Lease. 

Shedd-Bartush advertises Keyco to 
consumers through newspapers, radio, 
outdoor posters, and in A & P’s Wom. 
an’s Day. It also advertises in food 
business papers. 

The Blanton Co., St. Louis, has a 
good selling point in the name of its 
margarine, Creamo, which is featured 
in connections with the fact that the 
product contains 5% cream. Other 
ingredients are cottonseed oil and pea- 
nut oil. The firm directs its adver- 
tising to consumers, using newspapers, 
outdoor posters, radio and car cards. 
Its advertising is well-coordinated, 
point-of-sale streamers, for example, 
duplicating on a small scale outdoor 
poster ads. 


Creamo Sales Portfolio 


Blanton's salesmen are furnished 
loose-leaf portfolios which are inter- 
esting on several counts. The cover 
bears the name “Creamo”’ in large 
script, and the phrase “5% Cream 
Margarin.”” Several pages are devoted 
to a selling point—ingredients, food 
value, uses, etc. One section of the 
book is devoted to Creamo’s merchan- 
dising program, with descriptions and 
samples. Still another section is de- 
voted to dealer aids. 

The 30-year-old Interstate Cotton 
Oil Refining Co., Sherman, Tex., be- 
gan to manufacture margarine only 
five years ago. The firm’s margarine 
is sold under the name, ‘““Meadolake.” 

Most of the company’s promotional 
activities revolve around the freshness 
of the product. . 

Meadolake newspaper advertising 
is of the buckeye type, with huge 
black letters, but it is interesting and 
convincing. One piece of copy bears 
the startling headline “$10,000 (TEN 
THOUSAND DOLLARS) SAYS 
YOU'LL LIKE MEADOLAKE MAR- 


GARINE,” above the explanation 
that $10,000 has been deposited 
in a Sherman bank, to assure 


claims from any purchaser who say 
they do not like Meadolake—payable 
at the rate of one dollar for each r4- 
tion point the purchaser may have 
spent for the product. nn nd 

Miami Margarine Co., Cincinnati. 
one of the first users of soy-bean oil 
in margarine, advertises its brand, Nu- 


SALES MANAGEMENT! 


M. 


ASKING THE PEOPLE WHO 
HAVE TO PAY FOR THE 
POSTWAR PLANNING... 


Thus is the open season for starry-eyed speculation on Wellsian concepts . . . super-cities 
of glass towers linked by lofty roadways, small homes decked for helicopters, public works of magnificent magnitude. The 
planners ponder, pull political strings, and commissioners consider. And the common people are expected to grin and bear 
up under the bills for civic betterment . . . Philadelphia is an old city, ripe for changes, and with no lack of changers. But 
The Inquirer had the simple idea that the average citizen might have his own ideas of postwar improvements, invited 
suggestion . . . offered $10 for each letter printed, received thousands, printed six to eight a day for two weeks . . . and found 
a blueprint to set the stargazers straight. City officials took over, read letters to use as a basis for postwar planning, expressed 


appreciation . . . Summary: no wonder city wanted, but more and better of the existing same . . . 


Berrer water supply and sewage disposal, more street signs and lights, cleaner streets, and faster traffic routes, 
improved train service, a city college, more playgrounds . . . widen Chestnut Street, remove Broad Street Station to another 
location, beautify the banks of the Schuylkill . .. These were the most popular suggestions, serve to recall what advertisers 


and often newspapers forget; that the concrete and practical outweighs concept or projection—and a catfight 


in your own street is of more interest than a cataclysm in the Balkans! . . . The Inquirer is a newspaper 
devoted to the interests of Philadelphians, holds the interest and confidence of more than 
485,000 families interested in themselves and their city—and gets worthwhile advertising to 
the attention and interest of the best and best buying Philadelphians . . . as local advertisers, 


and the last seven years of Media Records, convincingly confirms. 


Che Philadelphia Mnguiver 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis; Keene Fitzpatrick, San Francisco 


MARCH 1, 1944 [51] 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc... 59,942 
Newell-Emmett Co...... 40,921 
William Esty & Co., Inc.. 39,774 
McCann-Erickson Inc... 36,487 
Ted Bates Inc......---- 33,587 
Campbell-Ewald Co., Inc. 24,321 
Biow Company, Inc..... 23,425 


Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc. 21,590 
aie. Wasey & Co., Inc. 21,282 
Lambert & Feasley, Inc.. 20,458 
Foote, Cone& Belding, Inc. 20,229 
Stockton, West & Burk- 


hart, Inc. .....--+++> 20,171 
Charles Daniel Frey.... 18,540 
Zimmer-Keller Inc... ..- 18,060 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, 

ie cepedeveneeun 7,538 


Ruthrauff & Ryan “* . 16,432 
Al Paul Lefton Co., Inc. y 
Kenyon & Eckhardt Inc.. 15,777 
J. Walter Thompson Co., 


Re os ie hh ee eae 14,225 
Young & Rubicam Inc... 13,513 
The Aitkin-Kynett Co... 10,754 
Burnet-Kuhn Co., Inc... pe 
Leo Burnett & Co., Inc.. 9,61 


Batten, Barton, Durstine 


& Osborn, Inc.....--- 9.509 


Maxon, Inc. ...---++-+> 9,140 
Roche, Williams & Cun- 
nyngham, Inc.....--- 9,012 
J. M. Mathes, Inc.....-- 8,957 
Westheimer & Co.....-- 8,608 
Walter M. Swertfager Co. 7,920 
R. J. Potts-Calkins & Hol- oa 
Bee Ca. cccveresces 7,073 
The S. S. S. Co....--- ; . 7,269 
_ W. Kastor & Sons Adv. 
. eee ee 6,927 
Beaumont & Hohman Inc. 6,920 
Federal Adv. Agcy. Inc. 6,852 
Small & Seiffer Inc..... 6,574 
C. L. Miller Co......--- 6,566 
Publishers Service. ...--- 6,398 
Hermon W. Stevens Agcy. 6,322 
Street & Finney, Inc... - - 6,256 
Schwimmer-Scott.....-- 6,067 
Vick Chemical Co...... 6,057 
Lamport, Fox & Co., Inc. 5,952 
Lake-Spiro-Shurman Inc.. 5,7 (2 
The Caples Co. Inc..... 5,397 
Pollyea Advertising... . 5,036 
Henri-Hurst & McDonald _ vn 
Oe « 


THESE LEADING 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Each placed a total of more than 5,000 lines in 


THE GARY POST-TRIBUNE 


GARY'S ONLY NEWSPAPER 
during 1943 


The Gary, Indiana, Trading Area is a pros- 
perous and responsive market offering un- 
usual sales opportunities to advertisers. 


Population of area.......... 200,000 plus 

Wage earners.........ceceee 50,000 plus 

Highest average weekly wage in Indiana. 

Second largest group of wage earners in 
the state. 


Gary is the second city in Indiana in num- 
ber of income tax payers. 


We operate a continuing grocery merchan- 
dise inventory and render monthly reports 
of the over-the-counter movement of items 
in twelve classifications handled by inde- 
pendent food dealers in this afea. Our 
national advertising rate is the lowest for 
any newspaper in America maintaining 
such a service. 

The Gary Trading Area is an ideal test 
market, compact and convenient for sales- 
men to work. We furnish route lists to 
advertisers. 


More than 93 out of every 100 customers 
of every retail store in our city zone re- 
ceive THE GARY POST-TRIBUNE daily 
by carrier delivery. No combination of 
Chicago newspapers even approaches our 
coverage in this area. They read it by 
choice. No prizes, premiums, awards or 
contests are used to induce them to read. 

There is but one sure way to reach the 
families of business men, steel executives 
and workers in the Gary, Indiana, Trading 
Area — make it a must that lists include 


THE GARY POST-TRIBUNE 


GARY'S ONLY NEWSPAPER 


THE GARY POST-TRIBUNE has one of 


the lowest Pulline rates in America. 


Pulline measures results when you use 


THE GARY POST-TRIBUNE. 


THE GARY POST-TRIBUNE 


National Advertising Representatives 


BO RKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY e 


New York 


Dallas 


Chicago 


Oklahoma City 


Atlanta 


Maid, aggressively, cartoon-type Copy 
appearing currently in more than 309 
newspapers. A demure but pretty 
girl in a Quaker bonnet appears in the 
newspaper advertisements, together 
with an_ illustration depicting some 
famous heroine of the past—Pocahon. 
tas, Joan of Arc, Molly Pitcher, Flor. 
ence Nightingale. Counter cards and 
window streams are issued to deal. 
ers. Miami is also using more than 
thirty radio stations to advertise Ny. 
Maid, through dramatized spot an. 
nouncements. Ralph H. Jones Co, js 
the advertising agency. 


Distribution in New Markets 


For more than a year, Standard 
Brands, Inc., has owned the Standard 
Margarine Co., Indianapolis, and 
Southern States Food Co., Dallas, 
which manufacture Fleischmann’s Blue 
Bonnet margarine. A large part of its 
output goes to chain stores, selling 
under their own brand names. Wagon 
distribution, from key points to in- 
sure freshness, is the same as that for 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. The product is 
being introduced into new markets, 
with special promotional devices be- 
ing used, such as half-price sales. 

Nucoa, Best Foods’ margarine, has 
been on the market since 1914. Mil- 
lions of pounds were sold during 
World War I, and millions of pounds 
are being sold to the Government 
during this war. Distribution is ef- 
fected through the same outlets that 
handle other Best Foods’ products. 

The company backs Nucoa with ex- 
tensive advertising and dealer aids. 
Advertising, through Benton & 
Bowles, appears in the women’s press, 
home economics and nurses’ publica- 
tions, and other professional journals, 
newspapers and Sunday magazine sup- 
plements. Outdoor posters and radios 
also are used. Dealer aids include 
posters, banners, window cards and 
other display material. 

Other promotional activities in be- 
half of Nucoa are: store demonstra- 
tions; cooking school demonstrations; 
educational work through schools; ex- 
hibits at food fairs. 

The large meat packers have en- 
tered the margarine field, but despite 
the fact that Armour (Mayflower), 
Swift (Allsweet) and Wilson (Certt- 
fied) belong to the association, they 
have not actively identified themselves 
with the current struggle for recognt- 
tion and release from restrictive legis- 
lation. Neither has Cudahy (Delrich) 
—not a member. 

Only time will tell whether mar- 
garine manufacturers can remove the 
millstone around their necks. Mean- 
while, public nutrition habits will be 
improved. 
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In Seattle if you want to know about ships 
you ask for R. J. (Jim) Lamont. 


He got his start literally at the bottom, work- 
ing deep in the holds of ships as a scaler. That was 
years ago. Today Lamont heads the biggest ship build- 
ing and ship repair operations in the strategic Puget 
Sound region. He is president of Todd’s Seattle Dry 
Docks, Inc., and the Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, a Todd subsidiary. He has his feet on the 
ground, and he keeps them there as he looks ahead to 
post-war possibilities. His views? Here they are, as 


developed in a frank interview: 


Interviewer: Mr. Lamont, what's going to hap- 
pen to the ship building industry on Puget Sound when 


the war ends? 


Lamont: “We shall emerge from this war with 
the soundest industry this region has ever experienced. 
The industry obviously will be deflated from its war- 
time size, but it will emerge stronger and bigger than 
we have ever known it in time of peace.” 


Interviewer: Can you state, briefly, why you 


believe this? 


Lamont: “Yes, Japan’s attack on us has de- 
monstrated for the first time that we can be attacked 
on the Pacific: That act alone will bring about a com- 
plete change in national opinion concerning strategic 
values in the Pacific, and especially concerning Puget 
Sound and Alaska. It means that where once we were 
asleep we must henceforth forever be on guard, This 
means a tremendous expansion in our Pacific naval 
establishment over our former peace time standards. 
And that means the maintenance of service and repair 


Stations on a scale never before attempted.” 
Interviewer: What of commercial shipping? 


Lamont: “There are five or six years’ work 
ahead for yards in this region converting and making 
—. Every one of our ships in the Pacific today is 
tuning with a minimum of repairs. When the war 
ends you'll hardly find a ship that will not have to 
undergo extensive conversion to equip it for peace time 


Cor ttiy e 
Ompetitive operations. The yards will be busy a long 
time.” 


limber 2 of 2 Series—Talks With Seattle's Wartime Leaders 
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MARCH 1, 1944 


INTERVIEW WITH 


al Z Leatli 79 Yobuille 


R. J. (Jim) 
LAMONT 


President of Todd's 
Seattle Dry Docks, Inc. 


and 
4 


The Seattle-Tacoma 
Shipbuilding 


Corporation / 


Interviewer: Will international trade requirements in the 
Pacific support a big merchant fleet? 


Lamont: “We should experience the biggest Pacific trade 
in our history. Alaska will loom larger than ever before. A new 
Russia and an awakened China will want to trade with us. There 
will be new problems, too, and may I add that I am hopeful that 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer will provide the same forceful lead- 
ership that has distinguished it in the trying period that the war 
has brought upon us.” 


Cp: Grillligencer 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO © BOSTON © SAN FRANCISCO © PHILADELPHIA © DETROIT © PITTSBURGH © BALTIMO®E © LOS ANGELES © SEATTLE 
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the 


In age they're young. But in experience they demand the respect due to maturity. It will be 


important to remember this when they walk into your office in search of peacetime employment. 


Human Problems You Will Face When 
You Begin to Hire Ex-Service Men 


The returning soldier will, in mind and heart and experience, be 


different from any man you have ever hired. He will be old for his 


years, conditioned to expect superb equipment and training, per- 


haps used to giving orders himself. He will need a big pasture. 


BY JEROME B. TAFT 
Vice-President in Charge of Merchandising 
The Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Philadel phia 


HE problem of the returned 

soldier is one of the most 

serious on tomorrow’s horizon. 

By it’s very nature it’s one 
which must be decided upon now. 
Labor leaders, politicians, business ex- 
ecutives everywhere realize that these 
men—for men they will be, — 
their age—will have to be handled 
with kid gloves. 

To bring the problem into our own 
back yard, let’s take the soldier who is 
coming back to a sales job. First, as 
in normal times, he will do a better 
job for you and your company in pro- 
portion to his selfish interest in him- 
self, his pocketbook and his family. 
And in just that proportion will he be 
enthusiastic about his company, his 
products and his territory. Without 
that selfish interest, he will not have 
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the burning ambition, the intense push 
which puts him, his company and its 
products on top. 

In trying to understand the man 
who will work for you after this war, 
let's take the sales manager and his 
job—the one who averages $10,000 a 
year and has 15 to 30 men at his com- 
mand, who lives comfortably, who 
says “do it’’ and it’s done. Suppose 
after a year of this work, he is sud- 
denly deposed. Instead of $10,000 a 
year, his salary would be $2,000. In- 
stead of giving orders, he'll take them. 

What would be his reaction? Could 
anything be done to appease him, to 
give him ambition, interest—anything 
to keep his nose to the daily grind- 
stone ? 

Put yourself into just that position 
and you will better understand the 


problem of the returning soldier who 
will ask you for a job. Compositely, 
he is Major Joe Brown, about 24 years 
of age, who has been in command of 
Flight Squadron X with more than a 
hundred men acting instantly at the 
wave of his hand. He’s saved a little 
money; he’s seen three-quarters of the 
globe—land and water. 


Be Ready for New Standards 


Or maybe, he'll be a sergeant, a 
captain, a corporal. Whatever his 
rank, this much is certain: He will 
have lived a lifetime in his 18 to 30 
years, done more, seen more, accom- 
plished more than any sales manager. 
During those months, those years, he 
will have acquired a different stand- 
ard of living, a new philosophy of 
life—one to which we are going to 
have to adjust ourselves—a philosophy 
which will have come from expefi- 
ences such as those which prompted 
one young soldier to write to Cy Pet- 
erman, the celebrated war correspon: 
dent: ... it seems like twenty years 
and twenty million miles.” Try ‘0 
imagine what coming back will be like 
to him. How would you feel if you 
had had this lifetime (squeezed into 
a few short years) of never-before €x- 
periences, had faced death innumet- 
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In 1943, women subscribers broke all records 
in writing to the Home Department of The 
Progressive Farmer for advice and help. 
They wanted everything from patterns and 
recipes to advice on home planning and 
social problems. 

And, in 1944, our Home Department pages 
continue to show a record-breaking response. 
During January, we received more mail from 
Women than in any previous month in the 


history of The Progressive Farmer. 


Women will respond to your advertising in 
The Progressive Farmer, just as they respond 
to the many interesting articles and services 


offered in our Home Department pages each 
MaRcH 1 


1944 


IN 1943, WOMEN REQUESTED 
322,307 ITEMS OF SERVICE 
FROM OUR HOME DEPARTMENT 


month. For, The Progressive Farmer is the 
South’s leading women’s magazine. More 
Southern women read The Progressive 
Farmer than any other publication. 


- 
Ps 


The South, Subscribes: to 


oe, 


tags 


The Progressive-Farmer 


Advertising Offices: BirnMINGHAM, RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast Representative: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco 
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able times, had been used to Army 
routine and discipline—and then were 
suddenly dropped back into civilian 
life to pick up the thread of your for- 
mer life? How would you feel? 

Do you honestly believe that the 
returned soldier, asking for a sales 
job, is going to be tickled to death to 
make 20 calls a day, to do just as you 
tell him to do, say just what you tell 
him to say—and gloat over $35 a 
week, plus supper money if he works 
on the road after 8:00 P. M. 

Of course he’s going to be glad to 
be back; of course he wants a job— 
BUT, he’s going to be in the same 


mental position in which you would be 
if your salary dropped from $10,000 
a year to $2,000 and you had to take 
orders instead of give them. 

What will you do with the mental 
training of this soldier back from 
everywhere on the face of the earth? 
Are you planning sales training based 
on the normal premise of ‘‘teach ‘em, 
tell "em and put ‘em on the road at 
the lowest salary possible?” 

No you don’t, Mister! 

In the scientific training of sales- 
men, remember there is a mental sci- 
ence which must be considered in 
post-war sales training. You can’t put 


Houston’s Postwar “Ace-in-the-Hole” 


For postwar expansion, Hous- 
ton, the South's largest and 
richest market, has an ace in 


the hole. 


In addition to the many impor- 
tant industries in metropolitan 
Houston before the war—such 
as petroleum refining, cement 
manufacturing, meat packing, 
flour and rice milling, cotton 
compressing and warehousing, 
iron foundries, paper milling, 
etc.—that are now planning 
for expansion after the war, 
some of Houston's new indus- 
tries which were not here be- 
fore the war will not close 


down but will manufacture 
peacetime materials. 

For instance, the huge Shef- 
field steel mill, the gigantic 
synthetic rubber plants of Gen- 
eral and Goodyear, the big 
Todd Shipyards and those of 
the Brown Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, as well as some of the 
large chemical companies 
which recently established 
manufacturing facilities here, 
will continue operations on a 
large scale. 


Houston, with over a half-mil- 
lion population, is now a big 
city and will continue to grow 
bigger. 


The Houston Chronicle—first in this market in both circu- 
lation and advertising for over 31 consecutive years—has 
kept pace with Houston’s growth and will continue to do so. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


R. W. McCARTHY 
National Advertising Manager 
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THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


in your own rules, your own thinking 
—without giving consideration to 
these men who have learned a lot and 
who, despite their age, are not young. 
sters. In age they are young; in ex. 
perience they demand the respect due 
to maturity. 

There'll be titles—Major this, Cap. 
tain that, Lieutenant or Sergeant So 
and-So—hanging around. 

Be wise and plan to offer him a 
title — district manager, field sales 
manager, unit manager — make him 
feel wanted, make him feel needed. 

You who have labored and worked 
for years to achieve the position and 
title which will be handed to him will 
undoubtedly feel rebellious. But, wait 
—trealize that the “boy-man” may be 
approaching his new job with resent. 
ment, perhaps even bitterness, with a 
feeling that the world owes him some. 
thing—as indeed it does. If that be 
the case, it’s going to require tact and 
diplomacy to deal with him. Your 
recognition of his mental attitude, 
will help you to develop a valuable 
salesman for your company. Think 
of his thinking and you'll train a sales. 
man successfully. 


The “You” Attitude Again 


As part of his new sales training, 
let the returned soldier study his ter- 
ritory himself, and study your line of 
products. Then let him outline the 
way he would tackle the sales task. 
Who knows, you may find a new idea. 

Remember this is all strange to him. 
He thinks differently, he acts differ- 
ently from you. His education has 
been interrupted. He probably won't 
care to resume it. The transition is 
going to be the most difficult period 
of his life. Don’t make it any harder 
for him. Plunge him into the mer- 
chandising work, into the advertising 
(business or consumer) and let him 
study out the basic sales appeals. Pitch 
your sales promotion along fasé lines 
In a year or two, you'll have him wsed 
to the comparative dull drone of com- 
mercial life. Society will have a use- 
ful citizen—your company will have 
an invaluable salesman. 

What's ahead for the salesman de: 
pends on the ability of sales man- 
agers to see this youngster’s point 0/ 
view—the view embraces 23,000 miles 
of global map, not just 7 trade out: 
lets and 7 insulting buyers in Fish- 
town, Ohio. 

If you can give this young sales 
colt a big pasture and let him throw 
up his head and shake it for a few 
months, he'll yield to the bridle of 
sales management. If you dont 
you're going to have a turnover which 
will plow up the sales field so that 
real results will not be possible 
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HROUGH consistent consumer 

advertising, Gambarelli & Da- 

vitto, Inc., New York City, has 

established a high degree of 
acceptance for the wines and ver- 
mouth it distributes in the eastern 
half of the United States. This is 
particularly true of its vermouth, the 
term “G & D Vermouth’ having 
come to be regarded practically as one 
word, somewhat as the term “Dam- 
yankee” was once considered a single 
word in the Old South. 

Gambarelli & Davitto, Inc. (a sub- 
sidiary of National Distillers for the 
past twelve months), distributes Ital- 
ian Swiss Colony Wines and the 
firm's own G & D Sweet and Dry 
Vermouth in the New England States, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Virginia. The two 
partners who give the company its 
name are Bernard Davitto, American- 
born and Italian-educated authority on 
wines and vines, and Victoria Gamba- 
telli, sister of Maria Gambarelli, fa- 
mous “Gamby” of Roxy’s gang and 
now premiere danseuse of the Metro- 


politan Opera House in New York 
City, 


Distribution Objectives 


Gambarelli & Davitto was in oper- 
ation during Prohibition, when it sold 
Glifornia grapes to home wine-mak- 
es. It did this from 1927 to the 
Spring of 1933, when it took advan- 
tage of the Government’s relaxation in 
permitting the sale of wines of low 
alcoholic content to the public. When, 
later that year, it became apparent that 
Prohibition would soon be repealed, 
the company obtained the distributor- 
hip for Italian-Swiss Colony Wines 
(made in Asti, Calif.) in the East 
and made plans to cultivate its mar- 
kets actively as soon as this would be 
legally possible. 
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Steady Advertising, Steady Sales 
Growth: the Story of “G & D” 


Gambarelli & Davitto, makers of G & D Vermouth and distribu- 
tors of Italian Swiss Colony Wines in the East, believe ardently 
in consistent promotion as a means for maintaining a healthy rate 
of sales expansion. They do an especially neat job of using spot 


radio as a tool for reaching the promising foreign language market. 


Based on an interview with 
FRANKENBERRY 


Sales & Advertising Manager, Gambarelli & Davitto, Inc. 
New York City 


The first step was the selection of 
dealers. Then a sales force had to be 
set up and branch offices opened. 
These objectives were not difficult of 
attainment, for the end of 1933 found 
many alert business men eager to 
climb out of the depression doldrums 
through the new markets opening up 
as a result of repeal. To save time, 


his knowledge to dealers. People who 
buy wines—both consumers and the 
trade—want to know a great many 
things about them; about the grapes 
that go into them and the climate of 
the lands where the grapes are grown; 
about the proper wine to drink on this 
or that occasion; and the reasons for 
differences in prices of wines. 

From the start, the company rea- 
lized that it had a big job of educa- 
tion on its hands. A large section of 
the U. S. citizenry had grown up with- 
out ever having tasted wine. Many 
had rebelled against Prohibition by 
drinking hard liquor, for which they 
had acquired a taste. Many others 
had observed the law of the land and 
consumed no alcoholic beverages, but 
they were willing and eager to change 
their ways, if properly led. It was 
apparent that to obtain markets for 
wine the public must be educated to 
drink it. 

It was decided to usher the new 
era in with a bang, by having a train 
full of Italian-Swiss Colony wines 
shipped from Asti, Calif., in time to 
reach New York City on or about 
December Sth, 1933, the day on 
which Repeal became effective. This 


Gambarelli & Davitto never miss an opportunity to dramatize a new use for their 
product. This photograph distributed for food pages, demonstrating the preparation of 
squash with vermouth, is typical of G & D’s newspaper and magazine publicity. 


the cooperation of newspapers was 
enlisted to find candidates for dealer- 
ships in those communities where dis- 
tribution was desired. 

The plan worked successfully. A 
sales force of men who had not for- 
gotten about wines during the Prohi- 
bition years was built. This was im- 
portant, because the most important 
qualification of a wine salesman is to 
know wines, and to be able to impart 


was done, and newspapers devoted 
reams of space to the Wine Train, as 
it was called. 

The educational program was con- 
ducted at first largely through news- 
paper and magazine advertising. In 
addition, a series of informative ar- 
ticles (available in mats or boiler 
plate) was released to newspapers all 
over the G & D territory. 

Some of that early publication ad- 
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Special Announcements and 
Certificates 


Notices to stockholders, changes in ex- 
ecutive personnel, presentation of new 
products and services, as well as cer- 
tificates of all kinds, including diplo- 
mas and citations... these “Ambassa- 


’ 


dors to American Business” require 
special talents and craftsmanship. Let 
us know your special needs and we 
will be pleased to submit suggestions 
and samples of our work at the earli- 
est possible date. 


Letterheads 


To reflect the personality of your com- 
pany, to dignify your products and to 
gain attention and prestige for your 
name in a fashion distinctly yours. We 
have created and manufactured letter- 
heads for some of America’s largest 
corporations and will be pleased to 
send samples of our work on request. 


AMBASSADORS TO 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 


When your business message must carry more than ordinary prestige — 
in fact, represent your company as an “ambassador’—consult R. O. H. 
Hill, Inc. Within this organization are both artists and craftsmen thor- 
oughly familiar with your requirements and modern, versatile, manufac- 
turing equipment to assure quality production. Letterheads, business 
cards, announcements and certificates of every kind are the ambassa- 
dors to American business in which R. O. H. Hill, Inc. specializes. 


Family Resemblance 
Stationery 


To give continuity of thought and in- 
stant recognition to your two principal 
“silent salesmen”—the letterhead and 
the business card. The cost is trifling 
when compared with the business get- 
ting, prestige building results ob- 
tained. This “family resemblance” 
idea is now used extensively by many 
business concerns. May we show you 
what has been done for others — and 
how the idea applies to your business. 


Business Cards 


To introduce your salesmen effectively, 
to implant the prestige of your com- 
pany and to create an impression that 
will remain long after the interview. 
As the largest manufacturer of busi- 
ness cards in America, we are in a 
position to offer efficient, speedy serv- 
ice not to be duplicated elsewhere. 


Army-Navy “‘E’’ Award Stationery 


A demonstration of R. O. H. Hill leadership in special announcements is the gen- 
eral acceptance of this company as the outstanding producer of stationery for the 
“E” Award Ceremony. A list of firms already served includes many of the big 
names in American industry. When this “once in a lifetime” honor comes to you, 
remember that R. O. H. Hill is the specialist you need. Invitations, announcements, 
certificates of award to individual employees— composed, engraved and delivered 
in the right way, at the right time. Brief suggestions that will save executive time in 
preparation for your Army-Navy “E” Ceremony are contained in the booklet “Your 


Army-Navy E Award”—available on request. 


| rorHILLinc. 


270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y. + Tel: CAnal 6-6340 


Designers and Manufacturers of Important Business Ambassadors 
Special Announcements — Letterheads — Business Cards — Certificates 
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vertising consisted chiefly of simple 
announcements of the wines that were 
available. Some of it was amusing 
and sophisticated. The theme wa; 
“Meet the King and Queen,” to dra. 
matize ‘Tipo Red” and ‘Tipo White’ 
wines. 

G & D advertising appropriations 
increased steadily from approximately 
$25,000 in 1934 to approximately 
$125,000 in 1942—of which 75% 
went for radio, 25% for newspapers 
and magazines. 

In 1935 the company began to use 
the radio and it has continued this 
policy ever since. Some of its first 
programs were on small stations with 
foreign-language audiences. The man. 
agement felt (and still feels) that it 
is advantageous to cultivate the al- 
ready existing markets among foreign- 
language groups, particularly those of 
Italian descent. These people have a 
heritage of wine-drinking. As a 
market, this group deserves respect. 


Two Types of Radio Programs 


The executives of Gambarelli & Da- 
vitto have definite ideas about the type 
of radio programs suited to the firm's 
products. Wine is not like other com- 
modities. You do not “‘sell’’ it in the 
ordinary sense of the word—you sell 
romance, sunshine and blue sky, gay- 
ety and happiness. Two types of pro- 
grams have been used by the com- 
pany, both with success: music and 
news. One was ‘Moonbeams,” over 
WOR in New York City and over 
other Mutual Network Stations. Re- 
cently a one-performance revival with 
the original cast was broadcast over 
WNEW in New York City. “Music 
to Remember,” over WQXR, also in 
New York City, was begun in Sep- 
tember, 1936, and is still running. So 
is the eleven o'clock news broadcast 
every Sunday night over WOR, which 
has been running ever since October, 
1935. 

For the most part, spot rather than 
network radio advertising has been 
used by G & D. Spot is particularly 
well adapted to the intensive cultiva- 
tion of certain markets, such as those 
with large foreign-language popula- 
tions—groups accustomed to drink 
wines as a matter of daily routine. 

It is the belief of G & D executives 
that continuity in radio advertising 1s 
not only useful but necessary. They 
realize that an immediate sales fe 
sponse can be had through pressure 
advertising, but the firm has not 
wanted this kind of business. It has 
never used pressure, and it is perhaps 
for that reason that it never has ha 
a sharp peak in sales, but a gradual 
and satisfying growth. G & D adver 
tising makes no extreme claims. The 
makers of the wines call the pro 
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opay, the American middle class 
pond has come into her own. She is 
a great American today. She will be a 
greater American tomorrow. 


For after the war, this great American will 
be ready to buy everything you make—in 
multi-million lots—and thus help re-employ 
the millions of fighters and war workers 
who must have jobs in private industry if 
America is to win the peace. 


Who is this great American? She and her 
lamily are a class apart. They are young, 
vibrant, alive to what is going on—brand- 
conscious beyond belief. Satisfied and 
proud to be simple. independent, middle- 
class people. Wary, in their reading, of 
‘lick sophisticated patter, lest it give them 
ideas to which they do not aspire. They 
prefer to read only what rings true—for 
they are true America. 


ltis this vast middle class which is singled 
out, separated, selected from all other 


The middle class is 


 — 


audiences, by the editorial accuracy and 
character of Fawcett publications. For 
example: Minneapolis’ 492,370 people buy, 
each month, 49,562 newsstand copies of 
Fawcett magazines. Detroit’s 1,623,452 
people buy 252,557 copies. The 210,718 
people of Dayton buy 30,164. The grand 
total of Fawcett magazine circulation is 
over 7,761,484 copies per month. In True 
Confessions, Movie Story, Motion Picture, 
Fawcett Magazine Comics, Fawcett Men’s 
Unit, Mechanix Illustrated, Life Story— 
Fawcett binds up these middle-class mil- 
lions in great “packages” of circulation, 
and delivers them to America’s advertisers 
at the lowest rate per newsstand thousand 
to be found in our field. 


The “class market” has ceased to exist. 
The middle class is the class of America. 
* * * 

Fawcett Pustications Inc., 1501 Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y...Longacre 3-2800—360 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl...Central 5750. 


the class of America 


®@ This young Fawcett 
Women’s Group reader 
isoneof America’s mid- 
dle class women who, 
within 6 months after 
war ends, will spend 
nearly 20 billiondollars 
on such major articles* 
as: 


1,625,000 refrigerators 
2,100,000 washing machines 
1,505,000 electric irons 
1,085,000 electric mixers 
6,440,000 furniture suites 
848,000 interior decorations 
2,555,000 radios 
1,645,000 stoves 
1,400,000 vacuum cleaners 
1,840,000 sewing machines 
1,047,200 homes ($3000-$10,000) 


* Interstate Commerce Commission figures 


— Plus elastic tape, hosiery, shoes, dresses, 
bobby-pins, wool, fabrics, safety pins, chil- 
dren’s clothes, flashlight batteries, camera 
film, knives and forks, clothes-pins, cur- 
tains, pans, girdles, electric-iron cords. 
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ducts “good” and even “‘distin- 
guished,” and they talk about the 
prizes Italian-Swiss Colony wines have 
won, but they never say these wines 
are the “best.” 

The company has learned a great 
deal about advertising to foreign- 
language groups. For one thing, it 
has learned that the personality of the 
announcer is of paramount importance 
in radio advertising. A sales message 
delivered by one announcer may have 
as much as five times the pulling 
power of the same message delivered 
by a less popular announcer. It has 


learned, too, that a foreign-language 
radio announcer must be given cer- 
tain leeway in translating commer- 
cials. (G & D always uses live, never 
transcribed, commercials for its for- 
eign-language commercials. ) 

To be effective, the foreign-langu- 
age radio announcer must be bombas- 
tic, or what would seem to be bom- 
bastic according to the ‘standards of 
English-speaking peoples. If you 
turn your radio dial to an Italian- 
language program and listen to the 
announcer without understanding 
what he is saying, you probably will 


conclude that he is scolding his is. 
teners. He is talking emphatically— 
so much so that you can visualize him 
shaking his finger at you. And per. 
haps he 7s making that very gesture. 
He may be telling you to go into a 
wine store and ask for G & D Ver. 
mouth, and “if you don’t find it jn 
stock, walk right out again.” Strange. 
ly enough, our Italidn-speaking resi. 
dents heed this kind of advice. 

On the other hand, the zeal of the 
foreign-language announcer can be a 
boomerang, leading him to take liber. 
ties violating one of the many restric. 
tions surrounding the merchandising 
of alcoholic beverages. For this rea. 
son, it is necessary to monitor very 
closely G & D radio advertising. 

Since 1934, the leader in the G & 
D line has been vermouth, both sweet 
and dry. This product has been ad. 
vertised in every issue of the New 
York edition of The New Yorker 
since 1939. It is also advertised in 
Gourmet. Since 1936, radio commer- 
cials of the company have been split, 
with half their time used to adver- 
tise vermouth and the other half 
the wines. The company does not be. 
lieve in long commercials, and limits 
them to a total of two minutes each 
quarter-hour. 


War Stimulates Wine Sales 


The war has given impetus to wine 
sales. The shortage of hard liquor 
has increased the consumption of 
wines. Lack of imports has also in 
creased the sales of American wines, 
though not so much as is generally 
believed, since even before the war 


vel . | the consumption of foreign wines was 

space © dvertise “ a aie | only 10% of our total wine yao 
of these ne nalf Pose’ tw eu e spe wi se ia | tion. The war has, however, inc reased 
pave used less than que 2 led _ ula echa | the sale of dessert (or sweet) wines 
gixty-re s qlready dules * dan | as compared to table wines. Former- 
«Good Return ven th ey want t pecause | ly, the percentage was 60% table and 

. to lené ; “nomicall , cost, | 40% dessert wines; the figures are 
nil e ac mplis ‘aol agree r “ | now reversed. Gambarelli & Davitto 
Te or tish ete ne on Tousa? obl would prefer to see the percentage as 
accom n eit - er gelling P" it formerly was, for various reasons. 

baser ethan ite dvertisint i chanics For one thing, it believes that table 

sitet talk over of PoP wines are “natural,” while sweet 

Why - —_ wines, which are fortified, are unnat- 


ural. And from a sales standpoint, 
the habit of drinking wine with meals 
is more profitable than the custom of 
drinking sweet, dessert wines. Most 
people who drink table wines drink 
them regularly, but those who drink 
ial only sweet wines serve them chiefly at 
parties and on special occasions. 

In common with other members ot 
the wine industry, Gambarelli & Da- 
vitto has devoted much of its educa 
tional efforts to the debunking of the 
cult that has grown up around wine 
drinking. It advocates a common 
sense attitude and strives to induce 
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customers to forget the elaborate ritual 
built up by wine-drinking snobs—a 
ritual so hard to remember and so arti- 
ficial that it prevents self-conscious 
and timid souls from even trying to 
drink wine. 

Among the dealer helps and con- 
sumer educational aids issued by the 
company are printed pieces, such as a 
leaflet of hot-weather recipes. En- 
titled, “HOT, Isn’t It?”’, it contains 
recipes for fifteen beverages, each us- 
ing one or more G & D product. An- 
other folder is entitled ‘‘Quickies— 
Hurry-Up Meals for Six O'Clock 
Cooks.” 


Stress Consumer Appeal 


Vermouth has come in for quite a 
bit of special promotion. Through 
educational programs aimed at both 
food editors and consumers, the use 
of the beverage in cookery has been 
encouraged. The accompanying photo- 
graph, used to illustrate an article on 
the subject, demonstrates a method of 
cooking squash in a casserole with 
vermouth. 

: In general, Gambarelli & Davitto 
(eae has concentrated its sales efforts on 
consumers. It furnishes counter pieces 

+ eas | and will put in window displays f 
OMAHA COUNTIES and will put in window displays for 
dealers who want them. There are, 


JOHN J. GILLIN. JR... PRES. | however, State and Federal restric- 


Here’s the ONE WAY 
To reach ILLINOIS’ 
RICHEST FARM COUNTY! 


@ The Daily Pantagraph is the only key to McLean County’s buying 
power. Buying power that makes McLean County the richest farm 
county in the state. Buying power that comes from an agricultural 
production valued annually at more than $32,000,000 — and an 
annual industrial payroll of $9,390,000 in Bloomington, the County 
seat. Buying power that saw McLean County top its Third War 
Loan quota by more than $4,387,000. Buying power that gives the 
Bloomington Trading area an effective buying income of $876 per 
capita—second only to Chicago (Sales Management Survey). Put 
the Pantagraph on your schedule for 84% coverage of McLean 
County—for 71% coverage of the Primary Trading Zone. 


Bloomington, Illinois 
Established 1846 


tions around such promotional pro- 
jects, so that, all things considered, jt 
has seemed best to establish a strong 
consumer demand for the firm’s line, 
rather than to appeal directly to deal. 
ers. No stone has been left unturned 
in the matter of winning consumer 
acceptance, with methods suited to in- 
dividual territories. As an example, 
G & D makes wine available to Italian 
customers in three and _five-gallon 
demijohns. Italians, usually thrifty, 
appreciate this opportunity to pay 
only for the wine, not the containers, 
It is true that they pay deposits for 
the demijohns, but the money is tre- 
turned when the demijohns are 
brought back to the dealers. 


SM’s Dep’t of Amplification 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


American Home’s Reader-Consumer Pan-’ 
el, which you reported in the February 
Ist issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, is a 
matter of interest to many in the advertis- 
ing and publishing fields because such 
endeavors frequently add something to the 
sum total of knowledge of markets and 
consumer trends. 

. . . You stated that American Home's 
Panel “is believed to be the first con- 
cerned entirely with the problems of ad- 
vertisers.”” This puzzles us because we had 
thought there were other such panels, 
particularly Parents’ Magazine’s Consumer 
Panel. 

Conceived in 1938 and put under the 
direction of Mrs. Barbara Daly Anderson, 
Parents’ Magazine's Consumer Panel be- 
gan its work in 1939. It was given na- 
tional recognition by the Josephine Snapp 
Award Committee in 1941 when Mrs. An- 
derson received Honorable Mention and 
in 1942 when she received the Silver Cup, 
both of these for ‘‘an outstanding service 
to advertisers.” (The Snapp Award is 
presented each year by the Advertising 
Women’s Club of Chicago, to the woman 
who, in the opinion of the judges, has 
made the greatest contribution to advertis- 
ing during the preceding year.) 

Your report on American Home’s Read- 
er-Consumer Panel does not go into the 
minutiae of the panel's make-up. Perhaps 
you'll be interested in some of the details 
concerning Parents’ Consumer Group. All 
participate on a voluntary basis—no fees, 
no premiums, no compensations whatsoever. 
° For market testing purposes, com- 
plete records are kept of the general 
economic status of each family: income, 
occupation, educational background and cul- 
tural interests, type of dwelling, ownership 
of equipment. .. . 

Product testing is also an important 
function of the panel. . . . During the 
five years of its operation, Parents’ Maga 
zine’s Consumer Panel has been sent each 
year an average of twelve product ques 
tionnaires, and has participated each year 
in an average of six product-testing expet!- 
ments. All of these were initiated at the 
request of and on behalf of national ad- 
vertisers. The average return for thes¢ 
efforts, throughout the five years of its 
existence, has been 67% of the total 
panel. ... 

RoBEeRT D. CHASE 
Advertising Promotion Manage’. 
The Parents’ Magazine. 
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It's going to take billions in sales from sources that did - ius 
not exist before the war to keep the wheels of America's ‘\y'* 
industries turning when victory is won. And many of those Has 
extra billions will come from today's new South. Aluminum, ~ 


oil, sulphur, coal, iron, magnesium and agricultural produc- *\*:' 
tion—the great natural resources of the South—are now -f. 
being turned by the war-time wheels of industry into dollars *-- y, 
to keep the peace-time wheels of America turning. Yes, ™-- “f 

America's greatest concentration of post-war sales is brewing 
now in today's new South. And the surest way of reaching g 
today’s new South is through your advertising in Holland's— 4 

the magazine of the new South! 


THE SOUTHLAND LEADS GAIN IN CHAIN STORE SALES 


Registering gains of from 15% in the Southeast to 23% in the South- 
west, today’s new South has forged ahead to lead the nation in 
regional chain store sales gains. The gain in chain store sales that 
has taken place is just one of the many facts that is pointing the 
— finger of the future at today's new South. 


ertis 


Read: ; : 88% OF HOLLAND’S FAMILIES HAVE CHILDREN 
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_— The Southland lives at home and loves its homes—and Holland's is 


fees, tuned to the home character of the Southland. That's why an L. M. 
ever. Clark Survey shows that your advertising in Holland's attains 48% 
com- more reader interest than other leading magazines in proportion to 
eneral circulation. A few choice color positions for 1944 are still available. 
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Meet Merchant Gair: Militant 


Protagonist for National Brands 


He owns a men’s wear store in Redlands, California. He has a deep 


conviction of the economic soundness of stocking and pushing lines 


bearing well-advertised, nationally known names, and he preaches 


this gospel constantly, through the written and the spoken word. 


O thinking citizen would 
buy an automobile if its 
maker refused to put his 
name on it.” 

“Economic defense is as essential 
as military defense. It is a known 
fact that manufacturers of identified 
merchanise have always paid their em- 
ployes—American citizens all—a high- 
er wage scale than have manufacturers 
who refuse to reveal their identity.”’ 
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Ihe Gair shield is usually a feature of 
store displays and publicity material. 


“American brand names have been 
fighting on the economic front, fight- 
ing for years in research laboratories 
and on production lines to better the 
living standards of every American. 
Every regiment or ship has a rich tra- 
dition behind it. So, too, brand 
names—Makers’ Names—have a rich 
tradition behind them on the economic 
front of America.” 


Merchants Must Think Ahead 


These are quotations from the re- 
tail store advertising of Gair’s, owned 
by Milton M. Gair, Redlands, Calif., 
who is accelerating a personal crusade 
in favor of standard branded, nation- 
ally advertised merchandise. He main- 
tains that with the coming of peace 
and the return to a buyers’ market, the 
issue of standard brand versus private 
label merchandise will be more 
marked. Merchants who think ahead, 
he believes, already have made their 
choice of allegiance: ‘Manufacturers 
soon, too, will be forced to choose 
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sides,’ Mr. Gair contends, adding: 
“Smart, long-range analysis will swing 
most of them to the side of nationally 
advertised goods.” 

This go-ahead merchant from the 
orange-grove country of Southern 
California, who has won _ national 
recognition for his proselytizing for 
the gospel of standard brands, who 
was invited by President Roosevelt to 
attend the conference of small busi- 
nessmen, and who testified before the 
Canadian House of Commons at the 
request of Canadian legislators when 
their government was studying a bill 
to compel every manufacturer of mer- 
chandise to stamp his name on it, has 
some strong convictions on this sub- 
ject of branded versus unbranded 
goods. 

Mr. Gair has expressed his views in 
print and before any number of audi- 
ences, including the New York Ad- 
vertising Club, the Boston Advertising 
Club, the Los Angeles and the San 
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Arrow Shirts and Underwear . 


Palm Beach Suits 


Stetson Hats © Swank Jewelry ¢ 


McGregor Sportswear . 


Our Service Flag 


* * * * 
"Til We Axe the Axis 


Being a locatly owned institution the profita tro 


Ln, a 


A unit like this. featuring national brands carried, appears in every Gair ad. 


Francisco Advertising Clubs, and 
many others. He voices them in per- 
sonally created display advertising in 
his hometown newspapers, and invites 
merchants in neighboring towns or 
anywhere in the country to copy his 
copy, so to speak, or use it just as it 
is, merely substituting their store 
names, so long as they, too, wish to 
use it to boost nationally advertised 
standard merchandise. 

Mr. Gair believes that ‘‘unquestion- 
ably the future of the independent 
merchants of America lies in a tie-up 


et ae cetti _uaaitl NEO! Calin, Al tint att il 
We are proud to be permitted to present THIS KIND of merchandise to OUR KIND of customers: | 


Angeles Work Clothes . 
BYD Pajamas © Cheney Ties © Cooper's Shorts @ Crosby Square Shoes ©@ Evans Slippers 
Ed V. Price Made-to-Measure Clothing @ Hanes Underwear ® Headlight Work Clothes @ Lee Work Clothes 
Hollyvogue Ties © Interwoven Socks © Kuppenheimer Clothing © : 
Pioneer and Paris Suspenders * 
Tom Sawyer Boys’ Wear ® 
Westminster Boys’ Socks © Official Boy Scout Uniforms | 
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ED INSTITUTIONS—will remein in Rediands to neip make your héme town a betier place in which te tive. 


to label investment and in nationally 
advertised merchandise.” They yi 
survive, he believes, insofar as they 
learn how to make full use of what 
that policy has to offer, “that private 
labels cannot by their very nature pre. 
tend to supply.” 

Since Mr. Gair has built his own 
men’s wear store up to a Dunn & 
Bradstreet rating in the $50,000 to 
$75,000 first line group, his fellow 
merchants are disposed to listen to 
him. And manufacturers and their 
advertising men also are listening be. 
cause he is the voice of the small busi- 
nessman, and also because he has some 
very definite ideas concerning the 
manufacturer's responsibility to the 
merchant who distributes the goods 
he makes. 


Crusade Has Two Objectives 


Mr. Gair’s crusade has two main 
objectives: One is to make the con- 
sumer realize that his interests lie in 
purchasing and demanding “merchan- 
dise made by makers proud enough of 
their product to insist that their names 
be put on it.’” The other is to empha- 
size to manufacturers that enlightened 
manufacturers ‘now are realizing that 
it is an unwise policy to create their 
own competition by making private 
label merchandise.” 

In his large-space advertising he 
tells consumers “How to Judge a 
Store,” adding: “By the type’s of peo- 


Bostonian Shoes . Botany Ties 


Levis © Munsingweer 
Samson Luggage 


Turf Sportswear 


110 Orange Street Dial 6751 
Redlands, California 


us—or OTHER LOCALLY-OWN ) 


ple who shop there . . . by the kinds 
of merchandise you find there’ . . 
“if you find in that store standard 
quality makers’-name merchandise a 
coast-to-coast prices—then that's you’ 
store.” “After all,” says another bit 
of confidential-sounding copy, “the 
essential function of the retailer . - - 
is to serve as purchasing agent for the 
community.” Advertisements end by 
featuring a dozen or more of the well 
known brands of clothing and mens 
accessories his store carries. 
Mr. Gair has been advertising this 
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_ ], THE TOUGHER THE GOING, the more the thoughts 2. AND so, FROM FAR-OFF BATTLE FIELDS the editor 
a = of a fighting man turn to home and friends—family and of the Home Front—the weekly service men’s sec- 
hhaed sweetheart. Often does he wish he could send a certain tion of The Press—is constantly receiving letters with 
1g that | Someone a bouquet that would say with flowers what’s crumpled bills enclosed. Would he mind dropping into 
e their § difficult to put into words. But he can’t wire such a a florist shop and having some roses delivered to the 
private § remembrance from a fox hole. following address? 
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of peo: THE PRESS CONSIDERS IT A COMPLIMENT rather than 
a chore when boys in the service, as well as their folks 
back home, turn to it first for seemingly small, but 
tremendously important, favors. 

No newspaper gets on such intimate footing with its 
readers, enjoys their wholehearted faith and con- 
fidence, without first being a good newspaper. 

How good a newspaper The Press is, can best be sum- 
med up in a single word. That word is Presstige—which 
means power to do good; power to move goods. 
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| 3. ars WorTH ALL THE EFFORT just to witness the The Press is proud of the fact that its circulation 
joy of a wife or mother who receives such a happy is now the largest in its history. Better still, two- 

1¢ kinds § tmembrance. Especially when the card enclosed with thirds of this circulation is home-delivered. Its 
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“There was a symphonic effect with a hundred-piece orchestra . . 
tableau of 48 girls dressed to represent the 48 states . . 


. and a 
. then the stage 


split apart, the spotlight narrowed, and there in a giant velvet jewel box 


stood our 1939 model Hoover Vacuum Cleaner . 


* 


way for some time, but a great many 
strangers are still coming to Califor- 
nia. From time to time he will run 
an ad which reads: ““Welcome—New- 
comers to Redlands. We hope you'll 
like Redlands as much as we do AND 
STAY”: . Here are some old 
friends you'll meet in our Store.” 
Then there follows a list of well 
known brands . . . ““We believe you'll 
enjoy shopping in Redlands’ indepen- 
dent stores. You will recall that your 
independent store back home always 
stocked merchandise with the maker’s 
name on it, nationally known brands 
which you bought with confidence . .” 
“, . . Civic-minded citizens of Amer- 
ica now realize that they can do their 
part to keep up national buying power 
and living standards by demanding 
standard quality merchandise with the 
maker’s name on it IN ANY STANDARD 
QUALITY STORE — merchandise made 
by makers proud enough of their pro- 
duct to insist that their names are on 
it and who never have paid their em- 
ployes an un-American wage scale To 
GET THE Prices DowN under com- 
petitors.”” 

Another advertisement featuring a 
cut of a sailor boy, headed “Hi, 
Buddy—what’s your outfit?” suggests 
that “Maker's Names” are as import- 
ant on the home front as are ship or 
regiment names on the fighting fronts, 
heading the list of standard brands 
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carried with the following caption: 
“Here's a Company of Fighting 
Names.” 

Gair has devised a shield, featured 
in his store, in window displays, and 
publicity material, which, danked by 
a list of the standard brands of men’s 
wear he carries, makes the following 
statement: “‘Gair’s — We're mighty 
proud of the types of people who 
come to our store, and proud, too, of 
the kinds of merchandise we are per- 
mitted to sell to them—merchandise 
made by makers proud enough of their 
product to insist that their names are 
on it, and who never have paid their 
employes un-American wages ‘to get 
prices down under’ competitors.” 


Brands Sell One Another 


Here is a typical sales scene in Mr. 
Gair’s store: A woman has asked for 
a pair of pants for her boy. The sales- 
man has recommended a certain pro- 
duct. The customer accepts it and it 
is being wrapped up. As the sales- 
man makes out the sales slip, he com- 
ments: “Madam, you are getting a 
good buy. This pair of pants is made 
by Blank and Blank. Notice that the 
manufacturer is proud to have his 
name on his merchandise.” 

Articles with well known, adver- 
tised names in a store help to sell one 
another and the store, is part of the 


Gait philosophy. Conversely, Mr, 
Gair thinks that private label mer. 
chandise detracts from the prestige of 
even quality merchandise in a good 
store by lowering the whole tone of 
the store. He takes it upon himself 
to attempt to sell fellow merchants on 
ignoring unbranded merchandise and 
featuring standard brands. If he does 
not have what a customer wants. he 
(or his salesmen) will say: “'So-and. 
so, my competitor down the street 
handles standard brands of merchan- 
dise. Try him.” His advertising tre. 
quently suggests: “If you live in a 
neighboring town, and can get nation- 
ally advertised brand merchandise, buy 
it there. If you can’t get it, buy it at 
Gair’s in Redlands.” 


Encourages Brand Sales 


Every chance Mr. Gair gets he car- 
ries the same message to manufactur. 
ers’ salesmen and advertising depart- 
ments or to their advertising agencies, 
The message, briefly, is: Standard 
brands of merchandise in a store sell 
one another. A salesman for, say, Ar- 
row quality shirts would do well, when 
he observes shoddy, unbranded work 
clothing in a men’s store, to say to the 
merchant: ‘Don’t you think it would 
be to your advantage to sell a work 
shirt which would be a credit to your 
Arrow dress shirt? If your customers 
go out with a cheap work shirt, aren't 
they going to judge your entire stock 
of merchandise by the appearance and 
wear of that inferior quality of shirt?” 
He believes it is in the interests of 
every manufacturer to cooperate with 
every other manufacturer to train 
salesmen to personally interest them- 
selves in selling dealers, not only their 
own standard branded merchandise, 
but every other good brand as well, 
and in discouraging off-brand or no- 
brand merchandise. 

Manufacturers are given reprints of 
Gair advertising, with permission for 
merchants in other communities to use 
the copy or the general ideas it con- 
tains. 

Mr. Gair wants to convince manu- 
facturers that they are in reality only 
cutting the ground from under them- 
selves when they continue to distribute 
private label or unlabeled merchandise. 

“We must not overlook that today’s 
seller’s market will not always prevail 
Enlightened manufacturers now 4fe 
realizing that it is unwise to create 
their own competition by making pt- 
vate label merchandise, in or out 0 
slack season, at no fair profit to them- 
selves. This merchandise later will 
displace their nationally advertised 
merchandise, with a label-investment 
built into it, because the private label 
merchandise will be priced lower. 
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record of performance even before it is made up into 
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does § With the facilities of the Good Housekeeping Tex- 
tile Library, we will be able to acquaint stores with 
street ff our fashion editorial plans far in advance of their 
retail selling dates. In this way, both retailers and 
in @ Bf manufacturers will have a better opportunity to work 
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Good Housekeeping’s editorial features. 


@ Good Housekeeping Institute's Textile Laboratory where 
technical investigations are made of the service quality 
of fabrics and garments, 
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care — laundering’ or dry cleaning — is needed, carry- . 
@ What a visitor sees from the reception desk in the Good 
Housekeeping Textile Library. 
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Reader’s Service 
Can Furnish These 
Reprints: 


So You Need a New Payment 
Plan for Your Post-War Sales 
Force? By Burton Bigelow, Bur- 
ton Bigelow Organization, New 
York. (5 cents each) 


Nineteen Questions About Apti- 
tude Testing. (3 cents each.) 


Key Man, Post-War. By A. A. 
Patton, McKinsey & Co., New 
York. (3 cents each.) 


How Much “Deferred Demand” 
Will Turn Out to Be a Pipe- 
dream? By Fowler Manning, 
Fowler Manning & Co., New York. 
(3 cents each. 


The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce — How It 
Can Help You. By A. R. Hahn, 
Managing Editor. (Reprint of a 
series of seven articles, concluded 
in the November 20, 1943, issue, 
complete with organization charts). 
(10 cents each) 


A Selected Reading List for 
Sales Executives and Their 
Salesmen. (10 cents each.) 


Reprints of all Sales Management’s 
articles on various phases of post- 
war planning are available. (Single 
copies, no charge. Multiple copies, 
3 cents each.) For list of the most 
recent articles in this series see 
Sales Management for November 1, 
1943, page 22. 


Send orders and remittances to 
Reader’s Service Bureau, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Because 
of manpower shortages we can- 
not fill orders which come with- 
out attached remittance, You do 
understand, don’t you? 


Sales Management 
386 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Sound Recording on Cellophane 
Is Now a Demonstrated Reality 


' 


NEW METHOD of record- 

ing and playing back sound 

on cellophane tape, developed 

for post-war use by the Fonda 
Corporation, may become as much a 
part of our lives as the telephone and 
che radio. The time will undoubted- 
ly come when we shall as a matter of 
course record sales meetings and con- 
ferences. You will not mind accept- 
ing an invitation on the night of your 
favorite radio program, because the 
home recorder will capture it for you, 
to be heard at your convenience. You 
will be able to listen to an entire sym- 
phony without going near the playing 
unit. Furnishing sound to go with 
your home movies will be a simple 
matter. 

The Fonda Tape Recorder, which 
the sponsors claim makes all those 
things possible, is a unit which fits 
into a cabinet rather like a small suit 
case. It records, or plays back, at the 
touch of a button, at the low cost of 
approximately 12!/c a quarter-hour, 
or 50c an hour. Recordings are made 
on cellophane tape a fraction more 
than an inch wide. The manufactur- 
ers say that they are permanent, and 
that they do not lose quality no mat- 
ter how often they are played. The 
needles, too, are permanent (those for 
recording and those for reproducing), 
having gem points. 

The instrument was invented by 
Jay Fonda, chief engineer, Fonda 
Corporation, New York City. He 
thought it up as a means of furnish- 
ing sound to go with home movies, 
his hobby—but its applications have 
gone far beyond his original inten- 
tion. 

The quality of the recordings de- 
pends upon the speed at which the 
cellophane runs under the needle. For 
ordinary purposes a speed of 40 feet 
a minute is recommended; this puts 
the price of the operation at about 50c 
an hour. For high-quality recording, 
the speed of the tape is 60 feet a min- 
ute, bringing the recording cost to 75c 
an hour. A representative of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, who attended a dem- 
onstration of the units at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria January 19, judged the 
quality of the slow recording satisfac- 
tory, and the quality of the 60-feet-a- 
minute recording excellent. 

Jefferson-Travers Radio Mfg. Corp. 
is marketing the product and has done 
a good job of attracting consumer in- 
terest. The tape is delivered in indi- 
vidual cartons with printed charts for 
identifying the recorded material. The 
titles of sections of the tape can be 


written directly on the tape. It comes 
in an endless loop, 320 feet long; and 
a loop is sufficient for eight hours of 
constant or intermittent recording. No 
special knowledge or experience js 
needed to operate the recorder; it js 
just a matter of pressing a button to 
start or to stop it. Extra prints of a 
recording can be made by the manu. 
facturer at the rate of about 80 a day, 

The makers believe that because of 


We want to moke the acquaintance of deviers and 
distributors alert enough to do their post-war plan- 
+ ting now; men and organizations who will recognize 
the sweeping post-war sales potentials of the high 
fidelity tope recorders bearing the Fonda name. 
Here are a few Fonda feotures thut wil) expicia 
why our instrumeots will be ie demond -— high quality 
socordings at low cost; continveus recording for 
eight hours without supervision; outosiatic inston 
taneous playback; provides a@ permanent, inde- 
structible record. The Fondo method of recording is 
based on our own exclusive patent which is the re- 
sult of yeors of engiwering ond development eftort. 


Let's start getting ocquuinied todoy by dropping 
8 © note requesting ovr free literature! 


FONDA CORPORATION 
248 EAST 23980 STREET, MEW YORK 10, W.1 
Derigeers ond Manctocturors of Preciaine Be cidieg teumomest 


The Fong Reronten 
Aor me Mone, 


Through advertising Fonda Corp. is al 
ready seeking contact with many pros 
pective post-war dealers and distributors. 


the low operating cost of the unit, its 
convenience, and the fidelity of per- 
formance, it will win wide acceptance. 
It should be useful in monitoring 14 
dio programs, in recording confer- 
ences, in directing airport traffic, as 
well as in providing entertainment. 
Perhaps it will be used to accompany 
advertising exhibits and displays. 
The unit, complete with recorder 
and amplifier, is priced at about $750. 
When it is produced in larger quan- 
tities, the figure undoubtedly will be 
lower. The makers also expect (0 
bring operating costs lower than the 
current rate of 50 to 75c an hout. 
Dealers and distributors are being s¢ 
lected now, chiefly in the radio field. 
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Wi. pretty proud of what happened in Charlotte 


(and the whole Piedmont area surrounding it) dur- 
ing the Fourth War Loan Drive. 


Working with WBT, Charlotte's four biggest banks—a 
different one each day—sold $10,752,000 in War Bonds 
during the first four days of the drive alone. This was 82% 
of the county’s entire $13,000,000 quota for all sales dur- 
ing the four-week effort. 

The banks (whose staffs worked far overtime to handle 
the rush) tell us that almost three-fourths of all Bonds sold 
in the four days were bought by 2,000 private individuals. 

What happened in Charlotte was largely duplicated 
throughout 19 other major communities in the 107-county 
primary listening area served by WBT. Town-by-town 
and day-by-day, WBT sponsored special “WBT Bank 


Days” urging listeners to visit their local co-operating 


‘bank and buy Bonds. 


Typical result: In Belmont, N. C. (pop. 4,356), the 
WBT Bank Day broadcasts chalked up one-day sales 
totalling $1,027,950—or the equivalent of $236 for every 
man, woman and child in the community! 

Total sales: $26,723,707 for all WBT Bank Days (and 
that doesn’t include the $2,671,630 reached locally during 
the nationwide CBS “Kate Smith Day” —a figure that 
ranked fifth among Bond sales of all the 134 CBS stations.) 


Everybody at WBT pitched in to help put over the 
Fourth War Loan down here. From manager to studio 
porter, we wrote scripts, made speeches, 
manned telephones — left no detail undone. 
Were proud of the results and happy that 
WBT’s dominant popularity with Carolina lis- 
teners has been able, in some measure, to help 


bring victory closer for us all. 


Represented by Radio Sales, 
the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 


Media Salesmen Urge 


Use of War Ads 


EARLY four hundred sales- 

men of all major advertising 

media have gone to work for 

the War Advertising Council 
to show sales and advertising execu- 
tives the importance of emphasizing 
war themes in their home front cam- 
paigns. 

The council regards this program, 
headed by John Sterling of This 
Week, chairman of the Sponsorship 
Committee, as its most important 
single activity for 1944. Divisional 
groups are now contacting national 


advertisers in eight areas — Boston, 
New York City, New York State, At- 
lanta, Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland 
and San Francisco — and others are 
being formed in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. 

Chicago, with Norman C. Green of 
Crowell-Collier as regional chairman, 
has a force of 188 war theme sales- 
men, of whom 34 work on manpower 
campaigns, 31 on food, 30 on War 
Bonds and anti-inflation, 27 on con- 
servation, 26 on Army and Navy, 25 
on miscellaneous campaigns, and 15 
on the overall job. Newspapers, 
magazines, radio, outdoor and car 


cards are represented. 
On Mr. Sterling's committee are 
Publishing 


Fred Bohen, Meredith 


KROYDON COVER 


TOUGH 


SOIL RESISTANT 


WATER REPELLANT 
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Kroydon Cover is distributed by leading 
Paper Merchants throughout the country 


COMPANION 


COVER LINES 
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SPRINGFIELD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


| the Comic 
| Junket Folks.” 
| be announced 
| created the campaign and Jesse Lide 
| of Westinghouse is campaign man- 
ager. 


Co.; Frank Braucher, Periodical! Pyb. 
lishers Association; Kerwin H. Fyl. 
ton, Outdoor Advertising, Inc.; Fred. 
eric R. Gamble, American Association 
of Advertising Agencies; Earl H. Mc. 
Hugh, Hearst Magazines; Frank 
Meeker, Osborn, Scolaro & Mecker, 
newspaper representatives; William 
E. Robinson, New York Herald Tj. 
bune; Paul B. West, Association of 
National Advertisers, and Harold 
Rugg, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
Edwin O. Perrin and Raymond 
Browne of the council staff devote 
full time to providing campaign in- 
formation for the sales force. 
General Marshall, Admiral King, 
General Vandegrift of the Marine 
Corps and Admiral Waesche of the 


- Coast Guard issue appeals to Amer- 


icans, through national and local ad- 


| vertising, in a “fight waste” cam- 
| paign, launched in late February by 
| the council with the Office of War 
| Information and _ nine 
| agencies, headed by War Production 


other war 


Board, 


Advertisers’ Help Is Wanted 


The campaign emphasizes a series 
of “reminder stamps’ for posting at 


| points-of-use, in kitchens, on electric 


switches, faucets, on dashboards of 
cars, etc. A series of full pages in 


| color introduce the campaign, with 


half-page units contributed by Puck— 
Weekly and by “The 
Other advertisers will 
later. Maxon, Inc., 


At a meeting of agency copywriters 
and artists, sponsored by the New 


| York Council of American Associa- 


tion of Advertising Agencies and War 


| Advertising Council at New York 
City on February 10, George W. 


Healy, domestic director of OWI, 
urged increased advertiser support of 
war themes. “War programs,” he 
said, ‘‘need the support of both news 
and advertising. . . . With your help 
the people can be informed fully of 
the necessity for carrying on to a vic- 
torious end.” Similar meetings may 
be held with agency creative people in 
other cities. 

Thirty campaigns on which adver- 
tisers’ help is now sought include Vic- 
tory Gardens, food conservation, pa 
per and rubber conservation, forest 
fire prevention, womanpower, absen- 
teeism, war financing, WAC and 
WAVE ‘recruitment, anti - inflation, 
Cadet Nurse Corps, and the Red 
Cross fund drive. 

The movement is to secure all out 
support for every campaign behind 
the war effort. 
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WHOSE DANCE ? 


It’s expecting an awful lot to let your 
friends and faithful customers wait, with- 
out a word from you, while you’re away 


ed at war. Especially when substitute brands 
— are calling for dates in the meantime. 
ig at 
ectric Mindful of this fact, Cincinnati Depart- 
s of ment Stores placed 350 pages of Institu- 
5 in tional Advertising in Cincinnati newspapers 
with during 1943 .. . the lion’s share of it in 
ck— Cincinnati’s largest daily and basic selling 
“The medium, the Times-Star. 
will 
Inc., Since these stores are master merchandisers 
Lide with years of experience in selling Cincin- 
man- nati, and with the well-deserved reputation ee 
for doing an advertising job that “pays off” 
riters .... it is not surprising to note that 
New National Advertisers likewise chose the 
= Times-Star to carry the bulk of their mes- 
War sages of an institutional nature. For the 
York Times-Star also carried the lion’s share of 
» W. the 256 pages of General Industrial Adver- 
OWI, tising scheduled in Cincinnati newspapers 
ort of during 1943. | 
he 
“help Quite evidently, in_the opinion of these 
ily of advertisers ...- BOTH Cincinnati’s leading 
i retailers AND the nation’s leading manu- \ 
pene facturers . . . . you need the Times-Star \ 
ple in today to do your complete selling job in this \ 
rich, $530,000,000 market tomorrow. 
rdver 
e Vic 
n, pa 
forest 
ibsen- 
and 
ation IN ADVERTISING 
Re AND DAILY CIRCULATION 
hs BULBERT TAFT, President, and. Eatiorin-Chiet GP © rune v. corres, Nationat Advertsing Mer. 


EAST: M. LL. Marsh, 60 E, 42nd, N. Y. (17). CENTRAL: F. D. Burns, 333 N. Mich., Chicago (1). WEST: J. E. Lutz, 435 N. Mich., Chicago (11). 
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“But suppose they find out that your orphan’s 
home is the Republican National Committee?” 


* 


* 


Smart Planning Helps Curtiss 
Salvage Millions of Cartons 


Curtiss Candy Company taught salesmen how to open cartons so 


they could be reconditioned. Then these men transferred their 


skill to jobbers, dealers and their salespeople—and sold them on 


the idea of cooperating for the good of the war effort. 


PPROXIMATELY five million 
cartons and boxes, originally 
filled with candies and kind- 
red products and shipped out, 

have been salvaged for re-use since 
the fall of 1941 by salesmen for Cur- 
tiss Candy Co., Chicago. Even before 
Pearl Harbor Curtiss management 
foresaw paper shortage as a grave 
peril to the conduct of its business. 
Early that year it began a study of con- 
ditions, and the importance of this 
study has been fully proven. 

More than a thousand franchise 
salesmen, representing the Curtiss 
company, call regularly on some 150,- 
000 food, grocery and confectionery 
outlets each week. These outlets are 
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scattered through Illinois, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Ohio, 
Arkansas and other states in the Cen- 
tral West as far distant as Texas. Cur- 
tiss products are distributed through- 
out the rest of the United States, and 
during normal times in many foreign 
countries, through wholesalers and 
jobbers. 

Chip-board requirements for pack- 
aging Curtiss products in any single 
year consume the timber production of 
well over 14,000 acres, according to 
estimates. When labor shortage be- 
gan to be felt in the north woods and 
in paper mills, and when transporta- 
tion became more and more strained, 


something had to be done about jt 

‘The Curtiss company believed that 
if a workable plan could be perfected 
for salvaging and returning a large 
number of the packages used for the 
shipment of company products, much 
of the strain on the manufacturers 
could be eased and Curtiss products 
could continue to flow to the markets 
in an orderly manner. Without a suf. 
ficient number of packages, produc. 
tion might of necessity have to be 
curtailed. 

The Curtiss company employs 4, 
500 men and women in its four candy 
plants in Chicago, its other food pro- 
cessing plants in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, and in its warehouses in the 
Middle West and Mid South. 


War Claims 80% of Output 


Curtiss is one of the Nation's larg- 
est manufacturers of bar candies, such 
as Baby Ruth and Butterfinger; it also 
manufactures and distributes a variety 
of food products, including cookies, 
potato chips, meat sauce, soy sauce, 
mustard, dehydrated soups, _ salted 
nuts and muffin-mix. 

Eighty per cent of Curtiss output at 
present, it is estimated, goes to the 
armed forces or to war plants. In ad- 
dition to its regular candy products 
for sale to service men and women 
through post exchanges, canteens and 
ship service stores, the company is 
producing millions of cubes of dex- 
trose candy for Army K-Ration and 
hard candies for Ration C, and is 
packaging biscuits, sugar, dehydrated 
prunes and apricots and mincemeat for 
Army use. 

The part wood pulp plays in the 
current war effort is generally not rea- 
lized by the average person. An eéx- 
ecutive of a large paper mill, in an ef- 
fort to describe paper consumption in 


Special machines and nimble fingers 
speed up the job of re-forming boxes 
and box tops returned to the plant 
in knocked-down and flattened bundles. 
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NEW ENGLAND MARKETS WON'T DRY 
UP WHEN THE SHOOTING STOPS 


New England industrialists know 
what they'll make when war pro- 
duction stops. Even the hundred- 
year-old concerns have been mak- 
ing pretty much what they always 
made, though now, of course, for 
war uses. 


Farmers, too, have plans. Dairy 
herd reduction, for instance, has 
been general. Their program is to 
get back to normal just as soon as 
possible. 


Marketing operations in New Eng- 
land, therefore, are not speculative. 
In quality, New England averages 
nearly a third higher than the 
national market. 


An economical and effective way 
to reach this market is to use NERN. 
Its stations are dominant in every 
locality. It assures intensive cover- 
age of 96.6% of more than two 
million radio homes. When you buy 
NERN, you buy a network. 


NERN STATIONS 


Boston, Mass. 
......Portland, Maine 
Providence, R. I. 
Bangor, Maine 
Hartford, Conn. 
........Manchester, N. H. 
Augusta, Maine. 
* The only 50,000-watt stations in New England. 
Nationally represented by 
WEED & COMPANY 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Hollywood 


HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT 


the United States, recently commented: 

“If all the paper and paper pro- 
ducts used by the Nation in a year 
could be loaded on a single train, that 
train would extend from New York 
City north to Albany, west to Chicago, 
on to Los Angeles, up the Pacific 
Coast to Seattle, back east to New 
York City again and then end up 
somewhere in New England. Chemi- 
cal laboratories are doing strange 
things with wood pulp: They have 
proved that you can get more sugar 
out of an acre of forest than out of an 
acre of sugar beets; more cloth out of 


an acre of timber than out of an acre 
of cotton. 

“Cellulose is used today in enor- 
mous quantities for making guncotton 
and other explosives. It is used for 
paints, lacquers and solvents in the 
form of butyl alcohol. If the pinch 
comes, motor fuels can be made from 
wood. The Swedes are already run- 
ning motor cars, trucks and army 
tanks with it and they are making cat- 
tle feed and a drinkable schnapps out 
of it. All this indicates the increas- 
ing value of wood—the fact that in 
time of war it can become precious.” 


We Bow from the Hips, 


Mr. CAIN: 


Here’s quite a letter! It’s to 
the Omaha World-Herald from 
the Holdrege, Nebr., Chamber 
of Commerce. 


As you read the letter, bear 
in mind that Holdrege is 220 
miles from Omaha—as far as 
Boston from New York... 
as far as Lima, Ohio, from 
Chicago. 


Even so—the Omaha World- 
Herald is read in TWO of 
every THREE Holdrege homes! 


And, even so—the Omaha 
World-Herald editorial influ- 
ence solved a purely local situa- 
tion! 


Just read Mr. Cain’s last 
paragraph again, remembering 
that Holdrege is typical of hun- 
dreds of localities throughout 
this area. He says: “I am sure 
I speak for the majority of the 
towns of the state when I say 
we are fortunate to have such 
an Organization (as yours) as 
our leader!” 


Here is influence you can use 
to build Sales and Profits in an 
important market! 


@ 96.3% coverage of Metropolitan Omaha... . 
coverage of every worth-while home. 


@ 45% 


100% 


coverage of the entire 103-county Nebraska 
and southwestern lowa market. 


DAILY, 194,698; SUNDAY, 187,971 
6 Mos. Average Ending Sept. 30, 1943 


One of the Rations Great Heuspapers 


Owners and Operators of Radio Station KOWH 
O'MARA G&G ORMSBEE, Natl. Rep., New York—Chicago—Detroit—Los Angeles—San Francisco 
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Curtiss’ paper-saving program be. 
gan in its laboratories. A number of 
mechanical problems had to be solved 
before the plan could be carried out, 
The gluing of cartons, first of all, had 
to be made uniform. If gluing were 
too rigid it would be impossible to 
open carton flaps without damaging 
them. If gluing were too weak, mer. 
chandise damage in transit might te. 
sult. 

Next, it was necessary to design a 
tool for opening the cartons. This 
tool, then, had to be supplied in suf. 
ficient numbers to salesmen, jobbers 
and dealers without cost. It had to 
do the job but it could not be too ex. 
pensive. After much _ experimenta. 
tion a wooden tool, shaped like a nar- 
row paddle, was developed. 

The salesmen then had to be taught 
how to use the tool and how to open 
the cartons. When they were schooled 
in all details they in turn taught the 
jobbers and dealers and their salesmen 
—who had to be sold on the idea of 
cooperating for the good of the war 
effort. 


Learn Package Construction 


Curtiss candy boxes are taped at the 
edges and salesmen were shown how 
to separate the taped corners with an 
even pull so that the tape would strip 
loose without damaging the boxboard. 
They were taught how to pile and 
store extra supplies of candy so that 
the boxes would remain in good con- 
dition until empty. They were shown 
how to flatten the empty boxes and 
box tops for the return shipment to 
the company’s plant in Chicago. They 
were shown how to open cartons, 
knock them down and pack them in 
flat bundles of 25 each for return. 

When the plan was launched in 
1941 there was only one worker—a 
woman—in the carton reconditioning 
department. Today, to take care of 
the mighty flow coming in from the 
far corners of the territory, a large 
staff is kept busy. Special machinery 
has been set up to speed the ironing 
out and straightening processes. It's 
a busy place, moving in high gear, 
and the employes are precision 
trained. ; 

The first step in reconditioning 1s 2 
careful inspection. After that the car- 
tons ate sorted according to product 
and sizes. They are then stripped of 
all old sealing tape and staples. Y 
shipping stencils are blocked out with 
paint, and the cartons are made ready 
to be bundled and returned for re-use 
to one or another of the four Chicago 
plants. The same process is followe 
in reconditioning chip-board candy 
boxes. 


Whenever a shipment for recondi- 
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“TOMORROW'S JOB”. . . 


an observation by G. B. Parker, Scripps-Howard’s Editor in Chief. 


I ee 


VER-ALL” is a word product of World War II. It isn’t something 

for wear, either —as it used to be—though it’s being worn thin 

in another sense. Even “‘logistics’” hasn’t been able to compete with 
Anyway, since everybody’s using it, I am going to. 


In my opinion there is just one sure over-all answer to the 
question of whether domestically we can survive peace. That’s jobs. 


—— 


If widespread unemployment is superimposed on our accumulated 
national debt, then God help us. But if, when the boys come home, we 
can have jobs for them—jobs at good pay—we can go places and see a 
prosperity such as the U. S. A. has never witnessed before. But those 
jobs can’t be, as the saying goes, “‘on the town”. They must be of the 
sort that support themselves through production. If they are merely pro- 
vided by the government, then it will be another sad tale of trying to 
live by taking in each other's washing. 


This country of ours, with its tremendous national resources, 


inventive genius, education, intelligence and ambition, has the els: 
° ° ° . eth 
ham and it has the eggs. If it puts them together it will have ham Rei, 


and eggs, plenty. 


Or, to swing into economic terms, if it can produce the volume it can 
pay its debts, forget its worried era of deficit financing, quit living off 
its own fat, and proceed to higher and happier levels. 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 


NEW YORK . .World-Telegram KENTUCKY ..... . Post WASHINGTON . . 


News 
CLEVELAND. ..... Press Covington edition, Cincinnati Post EVANSVILLE . . . . . Press 
oo Press KNOXVILLE. . News-Sentinel 

HOUSTON ...... 

SAN FRANCISCO . . .News DENVER . . Rocky Mt. News penengeaen ene 
INDIANAPOLIS . . . . Times BIRMINGHAM ... . Post FORT WORTH... . . Press 
COLUMBUS. .... Citizen MEMPHIS. Commercial Appeal ALBUQUERQUE . . . Tribune 
CINCINNATI ..... Post MEMPHIS. . . Press-Scimitar EL PASO... . Herald-Post 


National Advertising Dept. + 230 Park Ave. + New York + Chicago + San Francisco «Detroit * Memphis « Philadelphia 


* Most catalogs have been put on ice... many of them 
frozen solid for the duration. But as civilian goods begin 
to flow into consumers’ hands again, catalogs by the thou- 
sands will come to life. 


Start yours the modern LOOSE LEAF way. It’s flexible! 
No one can tell exactly when or how much, of old lines 
may be available. With LOOSE LEAF you can make a 
beginning ... add, delete, or change any time. Your new 
products for postwar needs will fit in as they come out... 
without delay ... with minimum printing costs. 


Note these other LOOSE LEAF advantages... 


* EASY ADDITION AND REMOVAL OF PAGES... keeps 
up-to-the-minute on changes in merchandise and prices. 


* IDEAL FOR INDEXING ...more necessary than ever in 
days to come for instant reference and quick finding of 
data. 


* CONVENIENCE OF OPENING ... quick easy reading. 


If you use catalogs ... talk it over with your advertising agency, 
printer or stationer NOW. Or, if you are an agency man, a printer, 
or a progressive stationer, start the ball rolling with your clients... 
the idea of postwar catalogs the LOOSE LEAF way. 
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ee 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND MAKERS OF LOOSE LEAF COVERS 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


tioning is received from a Curtiss 
salesman, the carton conservation de. 
partment sends him a complete report 
on its condition. If necessary, this te. 
port also contains instructions and 
suggestions which will help him to 
keep down to a minimum his percent. 
age of irreclaimable containers. There's 
a bit of psychology in all this. It im. 
presses the salesman with the com. 
pany’s interest in the matter, shows 
him that the job he is doing is ob. 
served and encourages him to continue 
his efforts. He realizes that he is do. 
ing teamwork and that the extra labor 
is not only appreciated, but that it is a 
part of the war effort. He knows that 
it is considered important. 

“Our salesmen are cooperating 
100% in this program,” reports Otto 
Schnering, president. ‘They feel that 
it is not only to their personal advan. 
tage, because it helps to keep the 
business going, but that it is their 
patriotic duty. They are doing their 
very best to salvage every carton and 
box and to get them back to the plant 
in good shape for re-use.” 

It was not long after the Curtiss 
salvage campaign got under way (It 
is believed to be the first undertaken 
by any major company), that govern- 
ment men started to take an interest 
in it. Salvage specialists were sent to 
Chicago to make a study of the pro- 
gram and to confer with company of- 
ficials. They helped, in some ways, 
to improve methods. 

After that they asked Curtiss spe- 
cialists to cooperate with them in a 
program to induce other manufactur- 
ers to undertake similar steps. Curtiss 
men went to Washington for confer- 
ences and they went into other plants 
to give advice and help set up sys 
tems for carrying out such a program. 
The result, nationwide, is probably the 
salvaging of many millions of usable 
cartons and boxes and the saving of 
untold thousands of man-hours. 
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It takes all kinds of gestures to make a speech! Three executives practice the art of public speaking: In the 
usual order, they are Bob Wilson, sales promotion manager, Northwestern Yeast Co., Henry L. Porter, sales 
promotion manager, Standard Oil Company of Indiana, and J. A. MacLaren, sales manager, Bowey’s, Inc. 


Chicago Sales Executives Praise 
Benefits of Speech Study Course 


Some of them were almost tongue-tied before an audience. Some 


of them were full of awkward gestures. Others were vocal, but 


foggy in their expression of ideas. A “Speech Improvement Class,” 


now in its second year, is helping to correct these and other faults. 


NCE each week, following a 
dinner downtown, twenty or 
more members of the Chicago 
Sales Executives Club perform 
rites which they hope will make them 
better talkers and better thinkers on 
their feet. This is the second year of 
it. Last year they worked on the plan 
one evening in seven for fourteen 
weeks. This year they are going a 
weekly round for twenty weeks. 

They call it a “Speech Improvement 
Class.” No professional or paid 
speakers or tutors are employed. All 
it costs is the time and effort. Those 
participating appear to be sold on the 
idea up to their ears, 

Many members of the club are not 
trained in public speaking. Most 
sales executives have learned to speak 
the hard way; that is by speaking be- 
fore groups of salesmen or dealers. 
They feel that they may have manner- 
isms, affectations, weaknesses, of 
which they may not be aware. The 
idea is to speak before fellow mem- 
bers of the class, to discover what's 
wrong. 

Each man is asked to talk a specific 


rss} 


length of time—five to fifteen minutes 
—then, on a check sheet he is rated 
by each member of the group for: 
poise, earnestness, facial expression, 
mannerism, confidence, voice inflec- 
tion, speech tempo, breath control and 
grammar. The development of the 


Chairman of the speakers’ 
bureau of the C.S.E.C. 
which sponsored the 
speech class is Karl D. 
Franke, sales manager of 
Hydrox Corp., Chicago. 


subject is graded on (a) thought pro- 
voking; (b) interest sustaining. There 
is also space on the blank for a short 
general comment. 

Ed Moran, manager of the National 
Credit Men’s Association, is president 
of the Chicago Sales Executives Club 
which has a membership of more than 
200. Karl D. Franke, sales manager, 
Hydrox Corporation, manufacturers of 
beverages and ice cream, is chairman 
of the speakers bureau of the C.S.E.C 
which sponsored the Speech Improve- 
ment Class. Active in the class are 
sales executives who might be divided 
roughly into these groups: 

1. Men who have studied public 
speaking but, through lack of prac- 
tice, feel the need for brushing up. 

2. Men who are appearing before 
groups of their salesmen currently, but 
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... but imagine how national buying power is piling up, Mortimer 


y, 


Whether it’s the lowdown on air power, the 
coming national elections, or settling the 
Soviet-Polish frontier, most Clevelanders seem 
to have a better than average understanding of 
the important questions facing this old world of 
ours. And many of the discussions you hear 
everywhere in Cleveland, from drawing room to 
street car, have grown from forum programs 
planned and broadcast by WGAR. 

Putting weighty subjects into words which will 
interest a// listeners is the basic idea behind these 
programs. For instance, the City Club Forum, 


What's to happen 

At TWELVE TWENTY? 
Watch and listen 

Big news APLENTY! 


G. A. Richards, Pres...John F. Patt, V.P. & Gen. Mgr. 


bringing nationally-known voices of authority, 
paired in down-to-earth debate. Or Your Opinion, 
Please, with experts talking of rationing, housing, 
invasion, soldier bonus or whatnot in language 
all can understand. 

Americans, whose heritage it is to think and 
speak freely, are more interested than ever in 
national and world affairs. It seems to us that 
one of the jobs of a radio station, then, is to 
serve up food for thought . . . fo stimulate the 
thinking of people who want to think. 


.. this 1s WGAR 


your friendly station in Cleveland 


Basic Station, Columbia Broadcasting System 


Edward Petry & Company, Inc., National Repr. 


who may have acquired some objec- 
tionable habits which are not so no- 
ticeable to fellow employes who have 
become accustomed to them. 

3. Men who have recently entered 
the field of sales management and 
who have little or no training or ex- 
perience in public speaking. 

“Basically gt ae is to get each 
man to speak effectively,” said Mr. 
Franke. ‘We do not try to make him 
over. We do not try to change his 
natural manner of speech. We criti- 
cise only with the idea of friendly 
helpfulness. Some of the men in the 
class say that we have helped them to 
eliminate stage fright; helped them to 
think better standing up; assisted them 
in overcoming small faults of which 
they were totally unaware; taught 
them the necessity for arguing an idea. 
Some who were obviously not speak- 
ers at all, in the better sense of the 
word, now actually sparkle.” 

From last year’s experience a rou- 
tine has been developed. For each 
meeting a general chairman and a 
toastmaster is selected. Their duties 
are: 


General Chairman 
1. To be responsible for promoting 
attendance. 


2. To make sure speakers are pres- 
ent. 


3. To learn correct titles of sub- 
jects to be discussed. 

4. To introduce the program with 
suitable remarks. 

5. To introduce the toastmaster. 

6. To accept the chair from the 
toastmaster at the conclusion of the 
program. 

7. To guide any discussion initiated 
by the group. 

8. To dismiss the session on time. 


Toastmaster 
1. To build a suitable atmosphere 


Members of the Chicago 
Sales Executives Club are 
asked to rate each of their 
speakers according to the 
check-list shown below. 
Here we see Byron Nelson, 
sales manager, Chicago 
Frozen Foods, delivering 
his talk to the group. 


Mannerism 


Confidence 


Breath Control 


Preparation: Adequate 


DE vege hind edneGewAas OeRerCRKeean a4 


Facial Expression .................+.- 


Speech Tempo .....cccccsccccsccccces 


NN 6. cecutieccesedwewssdducatene 


Subject: Stated ..........ccccccccccess 
Objective: Stated ..............--000ee 
IIIS: a kccdacacsbcadicascceravces 
Development of Subject .............. 
(a) Thought Provoking ...... 
(b) Interest Sustained ....... 


PROGR. cccndeaceedgadwve ss cersceiane keene 


SE: Ge PE iene eerecénenensves saexe 
General Impression ................. 


EE. ccc e neers neue ncdeneoas 


CHECK SHEET 


Speech Improvement Class 


paescets Understood ..........cccecccces 
ena ee” 


ee 
a 


ee 


Notre—All check sheets, at the close of each meeting, are assembled and given 
to the speaker who may then take them home and study them at his leisure. 
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for the entire program and for each 
speaker. 

2. To introduce each speaker, mak. 
ing sure to announce clearly his name, 
position, company connection and 
subject. 

3. To introduce the general sum- 
marizer. 

4. At the conclusion of the pro- 
gram, to sum up the speakers’ fe. 
marks briefly and turn the meeting 
back to the general chairman. 

Criticism and comments on the 
speech and the conduct of the meet. 


ing by the general chairman and the 
toastmaster are handled in such a man- 
ner as to make certain no seeds are 
sown which might lead to unfriendli- 
ness or which might breed an infer- 
iority complex. However, a certain 
frankness has been found to be both 
desirable and helpful. 

“The theory back of the whole 
thing,” said Mr. Franke, “is that we 
practice actual speaking before 4 
friendly group of men, in the same 
positions as ourselves, to whom we 
look for frank, helpful criticisms from 
an audience viewpoint. The first test, 
and the thing we are most interested 
in, is how we get the talk across.” 

The development of the check 
sheet came out of actual experience. 
By cataloging actual suggestions ol- 
fered in the first several meetings, 4 
check list was gradually evolved in the 
language of the group. For example: 

The first thing the class noticed 
about the speakers was their standing 
position. Was the posture wrong’ 
Did they lean on the rostrum? What 
were they doing with their hands? It 
was natural, therefore, that povse 
evolved as check No. 1. 

In the earlier criticisms of speakers, 
some observers excused their lack 0! 
comments by saying that the speaker 
had been so earnest about his subject 
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: they forgot all about observing poise. prepared by members of the class, the 
ae Se a oe This suggested the strong value of outline is readily utilized in recording 
vertised household articke, stands second earnestness, so it was evolved as comments. 


in his industry, wants sales manager to 


fill position recently vacated. Applicant Check No. 2. Henry i a Porter, sales Promotion 


‘ i - ° 
me Pascal a La cae Other checks were developed by re- manager, Standard Oil Company of 
Seager gE peo sg nee ducing to the most suitable word or —_ Indiana, and H. A. Bergdahl, who spe. 
om te anes ——- = phrase the comments of the various cializes in sales activities affecting 

° tion o salesmen w F 
ae aan waning, observers. In that manner the check Crane Company dealers, are preparing 
well as ability to handle a few large sheet rew into its final form a case history of the 1943 class en- 
department store and jobbing accounts. & x itl d "A C Hi . 

In reply, give age, personal history, It should be noted that observa- "Hed, ase History in Mutual 


business history and picture if possi- 


ble. All information will be held tions were grouped into two sections: Helpfulness.” In this they say: 


es ee ain — (1) pertaining to the speaker; (2) It soon became evident that the 


for the right man. pertaining to the subject, with space _— _ who couldn't take constructive 
Address Bex 1065, Sales Management for broad luding thought th criticism didn’t get much out of the 
$86 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. * (a ‘ 0 ip test Te “1 <! © class. There was reason to be serious 

end. (See check sheet.) Having been about this work. That meant that sug. 
gestions must be sufficiently specific to 
set out clearly the faults, yet not in so 


a : personal a way as to engender ill- 
|» IRIN \ fC  —~—_ feeling.” 


Recently a quiz question was pre- 
pared and put to each member of the 
class. Its purpose was to determine 
whether the individuals considered the 
work helpful to them personally. The 
question was “Have you benefited by 


Johnstown ¢ ' this class?” 
Will Escape the — Class Builds Confidence 


Here are some of the replies, se- 
Pos t War H d h ! lected from many favorable answers: 
- “It has given me new confidence 

Ca ac C: and self-expression outside of my own 

group. It has enabled me to tecog- 
nize my weakness in introductions. It 


q res and here's the reason why also has taught me lessons in the 


\ 


management of meetings.” 


UR big industries here in Johnstown are Steel gic: Mg: gc Me. 

and Coal, both of which with — plant before audiences; improvement in 
capacity and facilities have been producing record- ability to think and to deliver a speech 
= tonnages of vital materials for the war while on my feet; development of 
When the war ends Johnstown will not be con- ee ‘oe 
fronted with the problems of plant conversion, idle . improvement; fellowship and 
war factories and unemployment. When the ‘‘go’’ rn dly advice an 2 all 
signal is given our workers will immediately begin “I 4m less self-conscious while IN 
the ‘round-the-clock job of filling a huge backlog 


ie speaking, also less audience-conscious, 
of orders for America’s peacetime needs. which I feel has resulted in a freer, 


more natural delivery, plus the ability 


oo For this reason we believe it is sound ~” eS ae oe gn Stag = 
business strategy to start now to build a solid adage =a bi cos on me 
COMPLETE foundation here for your products in the post- 7 P 


COVERAGE iN pi — Ris ag Tribune (evening) rape Bla cages By mes 
an e Johnstown Democrat (morning) with a) sion it 
A MARKET a combined circulation of 56,782 ABC are the I have learned that preparation ! 


; the fundamental of good speaking.” 
WITH A newspapers you need to carry your Story to “Ty ica 0 ewe « ieaiee oneal 


POPULATIO 345,869 people in Johnstown’s City and Retail of what I should do when addressing 
Trading Zones who will not be upset econom- an endieuce” 

ically by the war's ending. This year the group has started 3 

; he50 tS, new project to develop the fundamen- 

Ae tals of effective speaking from a prac 

ere? tical-use standpoint. Each member 

has been assigned a topic which he 

will develop and present to the class. 

Later these topics will be assembled 

into book form which will be used for 

the study and future reference of the 


members. 
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“My little girl is in Lutheran Hospital. 
The doctors say she has only seven hours 
» live—unless she gets the new drug, 
penicillin. 

“It is her only hope. The doctors have 
wed sulfa drugs and everything else. I 
nust find someone with enough to help 
her. 

“Can you help me?” 

The caller identified himself as Law- 
rence J. Malone, of Jackson Heights, 
New York. The child who lay near death 
inthe Lutheran Hospital in upper Man- 
hattan, was his daughter, Patricia, vic- 
tim of a deadly blood disease, staphylo- 
coccus infection. 

After completing the call, Maguire 
shouted his information across the city 
desk to City Editor Paul Schoenstein. 

In bare seconds, Schoenstein had his 
staff moving. 

_ “Call the wholesale drug firms. See 
it they have penicillin,” he snapped at 
me, 

“Try the Halloran Army Hospital,” he 
ordered James Horan, an assistant city 
editor. 

“You,” he directed Maguire, “call the 
Surgeon General’s office at Washington.” 
_ Other orders flashed. Police reporter 
sid Livingston was told to get his car 
ready for an emergency trip—anywhere 
ind at any moment. A copy boy was sent 

ashing to the reference room for clip- 
pings on penicillin. Two photographers 
took up a vigil beside the city desk, 
awaiting developments. 
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Meanwhile, those of us on the 
telephones threw occasional 
glances at the clock on the wall. 
We knew that this was the great- 
est deadline we had ever worked 
against. Little Patricia Malone 
had seven hours to get the pen- 


om icillin, or until 10:40 p.m. 
he The telephone calls now began 


to produce results, but the min- 
utes were fast flying by. 

We learned that E. R. Squibb 
. Sons were producers of penicil- 
in. 

We learned that there was a 
supply on hand at the Squibb 
laboratories at New Brunswick, 

N. J. 

\ But the penicillin at the Squibb 
i" laboratories could not be released 
except on the orders of one man, 
Dr. Chester Keefer, of Boston, 
who had been designated by the 
government as the sole allotter of 
the rare drug in civilian cases. 

Dr. Keefer was called at Bos- 
ton, but the release could not be 
effected as simply as that. 

“I'm sorry,” said Dr. Keefer 
regretfully, “but I must talk to 
the doctor in charge of the case. 
I must have a diagnosis to know 
that penicillin would really help 
this child.” 

However, Dr. Keefer promised to put 
in a rush call to Dr. Dante Coletti, staff 
surgeon at Lutheran Hospital. He did 
and at the close of their conversation 
promised. the New York doctor: 

“You will receive the penicillin.” 

To expedite matters, Schoenstein di- 
rected that a telephone call from Dr. 
Keefer to the Squibb laboratories at New 
Brunswick authorizing release of the 
precious drug be relayed through the 
Journal-American switchboard. 

While Dr. Keefer was telephoning the 
release, Schoenstein snapped other or- 
ders. Dr. Coletti had to make the race 
to New Brunswick to receive the drug. 
Tell him to speed downtown in a cab. 
Tell Livingston to have his car ready, 
with motor running, in front of the build- 
ing. Order a police escort. 

As soon as Dr. Coletti arrived at the 
Journal-American building he was bun- 
dled into Livingston’s car in which Liv- 
ingston, Horan, Photographer Bill Hear- 
field and myself were waiting. 


* 


Then began the dash to New Bruns- 
wick. It was exactly 6:30 p.m. Only two 
hours and 50 minutes had been required 
to locate one of the rarest drugs in the 
world and to arrange for its release. 

Through the Hoiland Tunnel and 
over the highway to New Brunswick we 
roared with Livingston’s low-moaning 
police siren clearing a path through the 
heavy lines of traffic. 

At 7:30 p.m., a guard at the entrance 
to the Squibb laboratories handed the 
precious carton of penicillin to Dr. Co- 
letti. 

A New Jersey State Police car, red 
light winking ominously and siren sing- 
ing dangerously, escorted us to the Hol- 
land Tunnel entrance. At the other end 
of the tunnel, a New York City motor- 
cycle policeman was waiting to escort 
us the last lap of the journey. 

We sped up the West Side Highway 
at a speed none of us like to remember 
today . . . eight minutes from Holland 
Tunnel to Lutheran Hospital in Harlem. 

At 8:38 we pulled in front of the hos- 
pital. And 30 minutes later, after the 
drug had been prepared, magical pen- 
icillin spread through the veins of little 
Patricia Malone. 

The rest of the story can be told in 
a few words. Patricia Malone was re- 
turned to her home a few weeks later. 
Penicillin became a name known to all 
America. 

But for the world the story does not 
end there. Penicillin, now emblazoned 
as the bright, new name of science, will 
save many lives in the future. 

City Editor Schoenstein and the rest 
of us who had a hand in that memorable 
story will never forget it. 


Although a comparative 
newcomer to the Journal- 
American staff, Charles E. 
Davis, Jr., drew the as- 
signment from City Editor 
Paul Schoenstein to cover 
and write the penicillin 
story. ‘‘Forget the mighty 
adjectives,” counseled 
Schoenstein, ‘‘and let this 
story write itself.”’ It did. 
Davis came to the Journal- 
American in May, 1943, 
from the Albany (N.Y.) 
Times-Union, a Hearst 
newspaper, where he had 
been a reporter and rewrite 
man for six years. 


* * 


WHAT NEW YORK NEWSPAPER WILL YOU CHOOSE IN 194V? 


Journal-American readers want their news quickly, completely, dramatically. 
The importance of the Journal-American to them was never better shown 
than when its newsstand price was raised to five cents and its circulation con- 
tinued to dwarf that of any other New York evening newspaper. In 194V, 
the year of Victory, when you are again looking for civilian markets, we sug- 
gest you investigate New York’s most enthusiastic newspaper readers. 


Nationally Represented by The Hearst Advertising Service 


New York Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Boston 


Philadelphia 


Baltimore San Francisco Seattle 
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CHICAGO SELECT 
NEWSPAPER GROUP 


EUGENE R. FLITCRAFT, Mgr. Dir. 


64 E, Lake St., Chicago |, Ill. 
Phone ANDover 3311 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA. ” 


Up-to-Date Data on New York 
Buying Affiliations of the 


Principal Department Stores 


N three previous occasions 

SALES MANAGEMENT printed 

the memberships of the prin- 

cipal department store groups 
(September 1, 1932, April 20, 1934, 
and March 1, 1937). Since so many 
sales executives have asked for an up- 
to-date chart of the same kind, we 
present it here — in the following 
three pages. 

Please note: On the following two 
pages are included only the member- 
ships in the principal cities—roughly, 
the 100,000 group of cities. Addi- 
tional memberships in smaller cities 
appear on the third page following. 
In the case of most of the groups, 
therefore, the information on pages 2 
and 3 is not complete without the in- 
formation on page 4. 


Types of Buying “Machinery” 


We point out here, as we did be- 
fore, that there are only a handful of 
big stores which are unaffiliated with 
one of the big New York City cen- 
tral buying organizations: Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co. and Mandel Brothers, Chi- 
cago; Best & Co. and B. Altman & 
Co., New York City, and John Wana- 
maker (although Wanamaker has, of 
course, the buying power of two stores 
in New York City and in Philadel- 
phia) being among them. Since these 
data were printed last, the S. S. Kresge 
Co. group has become affiliated with 
Mutual Buying Syndicate, and Mc- 
Greevey, Werring & Howell Co. has 
been added to the chart of New York 
Central buying organizations. 

For those who are unfamiliar with 
the scope and setup of the major 
groups, we suggest reference to an 
atticle which appeared in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT for December 15, 1931, en- 
titled “‘Keys to a Four Billion Dollar 
Market.” 

Here four types of buying ‘‘ma- 
chinery” in the independent store field 
were commented upon: 

First: There are the individually op- 
erated and owned stores who buy from 
road salesmen and periodically send 
their own buyers to the New York, 
Chicago, and other markets. 

Second: There are the stores that 
purchase buying service from resident 
buying offices in New York City. 
Stores thus serviced have no connection 
with other stores served by the buying 
concern, but they are able to render 


greater service by combined market 
representation. 

Third: There are the various groups 
of stores that, feeling the necessity of 
having more than a buying service 
rendered by an office not controlled by 
them, merged their efforts and set up 
a central organization in New York 
City with proper capital structure to: 


(a) Do research work. 

(b) Do personnel work. 

(c) Work out uniform methods of 
accounting. 

(d) Exchange operating figures be- 
tween stores. 

(e) Study advertising methods and 
uniform selling plans. 

(f) Perform a daily style service. 

(g) Set up a central buying organ- 
ization of specialists in each line to 
assist store buyers on their regular 
trips to New York City, to buy for 
the store buyer when the buyer is not 
in the market, to organize the buying 
of merchandise where large volumes 
can be used advantageously. 

Fourth: There are those stores the 
stocks of which have been exchanged 
for the stock of a holding company, 
either privately or publicly held. In 
these cases the operations are similar 
to the operation of Class 3, only here 
there is financial control. 

The charts and lists are copyrighted 
and may not be reprinted without the 
permission of the publishers. 

As soon as wartime printing condi- 
tions will permit, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT will reprint this introductory 
comment, and the lists on the follow- 
ing pages, for the convenience of sub- 
scribers. They should be available on 
or about March 15. Price: 10 cents 
each, remittance with order. You 
may send orders now to Reader's Serv- 
ice Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. 


Commerce Reprints Available 


Reprints (in one booklet) of the 
series of articles appearing in SALES 
MANAGEMENT under the title, “The 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce: How It Can Help You, 
are available from the SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT Reader’s Service Bureau. 
They are complete with charts. Price: 
10 cents each, 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


WHEREVER YOU FIND sports-minded men, 
you'll invariably find Esquire — for 
Esquire is loaded with articles that please 
sportsman, writer, and fan alike. Here 
are no ordinary play-by-play accounts of 
football fracas, baseball game, or boxing 


THE LEADING GENERAL MAGAZINE ON SPORTS 
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Dy ‘ = | 
Esquire Sports Ar 


ee! 


bout, but broad reports of sports . . . in 
themselves and as they pertain to you. 
From technical “inside” stories to 
elementary “how to do it” articles, 
Esquire gives you the exclusive, authen- 
tic accounts . . . in twelve punch-packed 


ticles 


issues a year. See the exciting array of 
sports articles in the current Esquire-. . . 
on sale at your newsstand ... TODAY. 
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Seventeen Principal Retail Store Groups and 


ee, 
*Allied Purchasing Associated D. G. Assoc. Merchan- Cavendish City Stores | 
CITIES Corp. *Arkwright, Inc. Corp. of New York dising Corp. *Frederick Atkins by he Corp. Mercantile Co. | Gimbe! Br 
1440 Broadway 128 W. 31st St. 366 5th Ave. 1440 Broadway 11 W. 42nd St. 1412 Broadway _ 182 W. 31st St. 116 W. 33rq St. 
Akron A. Polsky Co. ¢. H. “Yeager A Se ae. errs ee!) NRE Se Te) ee, eee ee ae een A Mea ‘ai 
AE ee Co pe sos ASRS ERE Re eT: PRE Ese: EE ee: Spee elem: 
ES Se a Se a RN! Se en EE «ARCO GME Tat RE ee Se ee eee 
I. cs. dda thiahibbebhadiabeehiectecsmeh ae cuieiianul Melee saeede eas ee Pee ie educate andinn din ndeua eis 
Baltimore /o Neill & Co Benge Eisenberg Stewart & Co. Hutzler Bros. Co. ES ES See ee: SRO eee 
ENS Se SEE. SSS Re, Sah errr: |) aes) Se ae, SE eed See { Loveman, 
Boston ..| { Jordan Marsh ~ Pe { Wm. Filene’s Sons | R. H. Stearns Me Bhs dacbuvscoxnens ; ty Joseph & Loeb 
of i ee Reena I os EU oe aoa naaGiaskndinkaasetcomens 
Bridgeport NE ne Is oue-us Siiiaabonen®eeesaa ou 
Brooklyn WD Nicene ccncascscnnes NENT Bian ekeccicapakonceeVilensexcersereaacntn 
Buffalo E. W. Edwards & sy earner ne Flint & Kent Wm. Hengerer 
Canton ola Son RE Rr ene: OS Rane: SORA nen Senne 
Charlotte | Sard’ SE: Bitccc cap axpeaedseeeautaceciad sevevaadeneinedaatnckiubannceel J.B. Ivey & Co 
Chattanooga i iain a eet edb ll ah ia Seo 9 io nk oekaki Riedie Gone wee idle ctene ss 
Chicago | Wieboidi Stores Didcock Wwe ice na osche ta Shares tdcoedaamin .| Chas. A. Stevens |. 
Cincinnati Roliman & Sons See siinnesaaaneneds EIR eR RRS | John Shillto Co. H. & S. Pogue Ls vesievenenas 
Cleveland ER SE Se ere Seem ae Wm. T. Taylor Son | Halle Bros. EER SS eee 
Columbus MorehouseMartensCo 5 dances aiaied cain diesen: 8 ae 2 RR eR ee are ee 
Dallas | Titche-Goettinger Co.) Sanger Bros. Ba so sas 0 ik ate adic ai Gr cies tie as on a GH ak rectal hn aida ae ok a A. Harris & Co. 
Dayton (ig e sb eeinewhs she adgeeeeken tad nee ee Elder & Johnson 
Denver ee as { Daniols & Fisher | Denver D. G. Co. 
ER Sar eae ee SR ae, REAM Se Lp eens lenin Spars ee «— Bicveudedenecece 
Detroit | Ernst Kern SESE eee PE err |: i 
Duluth if ae eR IECHaIS foie see ee 
Vo RE err EPS cnn. Sai Se ORE ae 
Elizabeth S. Biseandkasancenesaces |< ccececccccccsccscss|ocesereccsrecs 
El Paso seube ase ORS. SEE ae eee 
RO Ren a a Sr Mane Eee Suck mye CuneTe 
Flint — Pets edness 6 as) d8ObESAVbaae eh Dedbaks ste Wsendstbatetaledkékates 
Fort Wayne SS, Err: DE SE BS lek one | Wolf & Dessauer 
Fort Worth NE SR REL SRT RRA OSE eR Re ae: 
Grand Rapids | Herpolsheimer Co. MOU En cic dninscaaneakaolobhednccsccbenacece’ | Paul Steketee & jonel. 
Harrisburg | Pomeroy’s, Inc. ™ EE eS ee janenanenl aided eanteen 6G keeles Oniedieeeseanane 
Hartford | oe | ES SEES RR are rse ree Speer bans peste Aion G. Fox & Co. 
Houston LUMEUESES RA NAMMS ENN Ea ARES ehh +h ster deer Sat biheee cee ke a Reaves tks aebeh kh Rpathabhe addin 
Indianapolis ; hepa ‘H. ‘Block Co. pean eniunneacawakn L.S. Ayres&Co. |......... 
Kansas City, Mo.| Geo. B. Peck, Inc. ; tt|eceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesleneseeereeeeeeeecees John Taylor D. Gc. whee 
Knoxville ‘ Deitch Bros. sii tattle Sgel sh acca asada siting ide ine ane alae tite 
| SSCS SAR eer AAP EE eee Ane SENET ee ae, Ee Pee mn Amey erie Marae 
REE CARE! CNPP eee ie) ERE SS OF iE ee ARENT On: TT A APE SMA Ee 
Long Beach SER ERS eee OC ena cs Sai ac eg Seat beeen crak andiel damioaeabce SM a 
Los Angeles Ul,” ee eee Bullock’ J. W. Robinson Co. |................ ES eee 
Louisville Store, Inc. DIGI dna eens sceksvancibwcpocasanecinendoau StewartD.G.Co. | | Kaufman Straus 
EE alk sh dian ne aecpam eae beerd va sig Hala 9 Sateen peg hassle aha Uo a a lak eee |oveteeeeeeeeeeeeees | J. Goldsmith & Sons | B. Lowenstein 
SEE OE RC Aaa SAR RCE: Sennen Oana tale meee Burdine’ | SNE ET GP EET ere) . ...| Richard Store Co. | . 
Milwaukee idle wo aaklkavs aide Leet omer 1Boston Store T. A. Chapman Co. Ed. Schuster & Co. ‘ den Gimbel Brothers 
Minneapolis | L. S. Donaldson Co. Powers D. G. Co. The mec i 0 *Epdbeeddesdodteksars | PowersD.G.Co. |......... 
Nashville RRS Oey! «Op ERS, ee RE, Nb Reyes! TRE Tk ean .| 
Newark CSARGE CE ELA OP AI Hahne & Co .: PRE SRNL ee ter Re | Pe ote a! een 
New Bedford TRIES RSET. sauna eva Reads RENEE TONE: EERIE OGRA Ree sae 
New Haven RRS: SRR EER ERICA REITER: CRT e ey { Chas. A. Kaufman |... 
New Orleans | a eee RE eer CAREER Saeco D. H. Holmes | Maison Blanche Col ___ 
OS SS rere Re Sty { Lord & Taylor I Biocincun diemvnecekdwanle chumetwentwateddces Sea dadaene ba nwes . { Gimbel Brothers 
Norfolk W. G. ‘Schwartz Co. Rss cic bedvéedancovedsheesdietecneeeysnkees Midrearacegoakscetuns | .|..4 Sak’s 5th Ave. 
Oakland | { West’n Dept. Stores|.................... H.C. Capwell Co. |..........2.20c eee Die avaanerieucrgt |. | Sak’s 34th St. 
Se Men ao rags eo abs wate cs aauct nb ouwedaastebendcanes RS rere nae ee 
Oklahoma City Halliburton’s |... SRO: ROE Reopen 
Omaha J. L. Brandeis oun SEES IRL (ORME I EE fees TD Hives dccdescccicks 
Paterson Quackenbush Co. Eee RE RAN te tel y's ee Eis iiweneccxas 
Peoria Block & Kuhl Co. |-ssseereeeseeeerees EERSTE) eRe rac Se ee . ee ; 
IE: ... Bouue ses thecndksaamaeerseeenanaenehowenes & lf Strawbridge & George Allen, Inc. |[............. | Lit Brothers Gimbel Brothers 
Se eee ee .|\ Clothier i ita Nh eh eae ON wily ib aaaraiaoa-ove eames te 
Pittsburgh | { Federal Supply Co. ‘ = Joseph Horne Co. | Pittsburgh Merc. Co.|................ Gimbel Brothers 
SR SSSR te ON eRe AAC CRSA: SO pees 
Portland, Ore. SE ee EE Remi Eee een SOkeN Yn. Alana eu pam 
Providence Co ES ree. Pern em ns I Bohrer cd sat dade pets eanenaeaasacstass ovens 
Reading Pomeroy’s, Inc. Se! ACE CME ere ONE ANGE Sy oy i mM, A SOA PR oe SSN mer Remi ieriay 
Richmond. ao Eee eon | Thaiheimer RE) ee ee SRR enero a ae 
Rochester A. eee | B. Forman Co. { Sibley Lindsay |........... 
Sacramento ee ieee Se eee. eo. aaa & Curr Co. REAL sal ave iepvaienaeaaans 
oie als a eect sg Ee ew did viasaeoieg woe haw ally oor wade dua ooeel | | Stix, Baer & Fuller |.................00- | { Scruggs-Vander- |................. 
St. Paul PO, Bat Kets zach civgcra warely ksiasa uaen Soananey aevkseuah read eaeaeeel Field Schlick, Inc voort-Barney 


Salt Lake City | Keith O’Brien, Inc. 


San Antonio Joske Bros. Co. Re GR ee Co ean eemee,  Pe EP ET tra oe Cee ne eee RE RS ES SON 
San Diego ieandetdvag heen ant wastes caste Co ae | 

San Francisco ear nae ee The Emporium City of Paris D.G. O’Connor, Moffatt |oseecceccscerreceelossens 
Scranton A cinippudakedananes D ssaraticesdc teaser & Co. aS ee 
Seattle The Bon Marché eww ko eee eed GG ole kO'n Cw edt ae Deana Ee enka ee coded | ee 
Sioux City ; Ae) RS Ee Ln RRM cen tar! Rr r ieee pin fe ence (iin ee reey eee gta! eRe 
Spokane ion Ss bc inikinecurebiee nds ean bt SAE PRET EA AEE 
4 ESE IRTR ES REM ESD . Bicol ccansenreieida bade ea J. 

Syracuse... Day Bros. & Co. EW. ER AOR A: OIE I, SPS 

Tacoma Rhodes Bros. |................. ERS ras TTI nee ‘ Ree 

Tampa Maas Bros. Inc. cs 2 b) DER ce Meo e eee oS i 
Terre Haute - | | 7 | iia aieislaie i eae alee ee a eke ae Saas mite | eee 
Toledo ERR Ty. “TR: RRA ace eee PN a ky ae : af 
Trenton | S. P. Dunham & Co. | bt DESIRE SS ease, CSR a 
Tulsa Vandever D.G.Co.|...............|........ seven, WER i REN , 3 
Washington The Princess Shop Julius Garfinckel Lansburgh & Bro Bn cs oc = 
Wheeling ; vee} | iia dienldiabinisiiaaihi ap asiccrbciticiten’ i vedaua ee 
ES SOR Saree eaES Roanacusueniamiass | George InnesCo. |.................055 = om eee 
Wilkes-Barre....| Pomeroy’s inc. = |... . sce eee ee EES eet: SATE eee yee Pe stie cetraae eats eh tee ea | seatiatamnecs 

a : ; ieavnaculebelshntboondndadke ERA EU SAE Ae aE Scag acie beeen asinaneweaak eel asceehies Me eacebeenrenes Te 
Wilmington es eee oe ae ee bs cage dauiuea weak ia aeoaeaee ON eee ere ee 
ind celirun ten sik: xenen POksnateebaat kaka dhmeeadia hc ciwecalenneanaes PET EE Ea Er ee. FE eee ete ene nS meee Ciare ne eens Rahaman 
SE ERR es Sere: SP ere eee ne Ae ate yarn y a ea a a i ae eel ee ee 
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‘ Herzfield Phillipson Co. 


SALES 


MANAGEMEN 


Monr 


Foley 


$.H. 


Preife 


Harv 


Their a Membership in Principal Cities 


‘ Block & Co. 
-_ WwW. sist St. 


—_— 


H. Leh & Co. 


The Hub 
Burger-Phillips 


Jahraus-Braun 


Efron’s eee 


The Big Store | 


The Fashion Co. baie 
Johnston-Shelton 


Winkelman Bros. | . .. 
Apparel, Inc. 


R. J. Goerke 
Popular D. G. Co. 


Monnig D. G. Co. 


Foley Bros. D. G. 


$.H. George & Sons 
ee =— ls Aneewianees 


rothers 


Harvey's, Inc. 


Brothers 
th Ave. 
4th St. 


F 
ae 
— 
D> 
° 
- 


3rothers 


srothers 


Auerbach Co. 


Hale Bros, 


Best's Apparel 
T.S. Martin Co, 


Meis Bros, Co. 


Yard Store 


The Hecht Co. 


Fowler, Dick & 
Walker 
Kennard Pyle | 
C.T. Sherer Co. | 


ee 


| RAH. Macy & Co. 
| 115 Broadway 


| Davison Paxon 


| The May Co. 


7 


EM aslndlansncsiesin S akbiabhee nes | Denhoim& McKay 


| The May Depart-| *Wm T. Knott | National Vept. | 
mont Stores | Co., Inc. (Merc. | *Mutual Buying |Stores, Management| *Specialty Stores | 


*Syndicate-Alliance 
Trading Co., Inc. 
33 W. 34th St. 


*McGreevey, Wer- 
= & Howell Co. 
5 


W. 34th St. 


Company | Stores Co., Inc.) | Syndicate, Inc. & Buying Corp. | Association 
1440 Broadway | 128 Ww. Bist St. | 11 W. 42nd St. 112 W. 38th St. | 1441 Broadway — 


The M.O’NeilCo. | roe eae 
| W. M. Whitney 
| Hess Brothers 


| The May Co. 


| 
'J.N. Ada . Se | L. L. Berger, Inc. 


i Seta as Stern & Mann Co. 


"Tene -_ wee icmrecsabhekagns husadda Kea } 
McAlpin Co. | Mabley & Carew 


Fair Store Co. 


| Bailey Dept. eines | Lindner Co’y 
The Union Co. 


lf cee TONT 


ANSE ae ee: W. A. Green Co. 


} | The May Co. 


| Bowman & Co. 
Brown Thomson Co) . 


Jones Store Co. | f Emery, Bird, 
| Thayer D.G.Co. 


M. M. Cohn Co. 
| Suffums' 


sevewnses spatanen 


{ Bry Block Mer- 


| 
| J. M. High Co. a ..| 


i Adam, Meldrum |. 


| & Anderson Co. 


EL WE.  Psicestccccveveses 


a a ore icnrara ane The ies” nae 
| Quinlan Co. 


{ Castner Knott 
.G. 


v9 


{ Frank & Seder 
Rosenbaum Co. |--- 
Lipman, Wolf &Co.).. . 


lf Callendar, Mc- 
\\ Auslan & Troup 


| recesses . 
{ Zion's Coopera- 
|| tive Merc. Inst. 


|{ Cleland Simp-|...........-... | PETITES 
son Co. aca aa 


| Wolf & Marx Co. 


MacDougall & 

Southwick Co. | Spokane D.G. } 
Forbes & Wallace | 

| { C. E. Chappell 

| & Sons 


t 


The Peoples 
Store Co. 

.| Root D.G. Co. |....... +] 

{ The Lion D. G.|. len» 

Brown-Dunkin DG. Goldberg’s Corp. 

| The Palais Royal 
Stone & Thomas 

Rorabaugh-Buck | 
D. G. Co. 


Se tei, a at laa Inc. 


eo. E. Stifel Co. 
eo. R. TaylorCo 


| Store EEE EOS SER Serene” Batre Seen ere 


Richard Healy Co. 
G. M. McKelvey | if Chas. Livingston 
Co. 


New Bedford D.G. 
| Shartenberg’s, Inc 


t 


mann Co. 


Lamson Bros. Co. 


Blum’s, Inc. 
Parisian, Inc. 


‘Miller Bros. Co. 
Windmiller’s 
Dept. Stores 


Anderson-Dulin- 
Varnell Co. 


‘Ben Snyder, Inc. 
John Gerber Co. 


Smith & Welton 
John Breuner Co. 


Palace Stere 
Albert Steiger Co. 
L. A. Witherill, Inc.| 


Nevius-Voorhees 


Innes Co. 


John C. Mac- \. 


Central Store Co. 


CITIES 


. Akron 
.., Albany 

. .Allentown 

. Atlanta 

. .Baltimore 

. .Birmingham 
. .Boston 


Bridgeport 

. .Brooklyn 

pe iiacatcmete Buffalo 
.......Charlotte 
. .Chattanooga 

. .Chicago 
. Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
. .Columbus 


; f Des Moines 
..Detro 


. Elizabeth 

casce kel POD 

. .Fall River 

.. Fort Wayne 
..... Fort Worth 
..Grand Rapids 
Harrisburg 
. .Hartford 
.....Houston 
ieiete Indianapolis 
Kansas City, Mo. 
.. Knoxville 

.... Lincoln 

. . Little Rock 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
..Louisville 
. Memphis 
.. Miami 
..... Milwaukee 
. .Minneapolis 
..Nashville 

New Bedford 
New Haven 
. .New Orleans 
..New York City 
. . Norfolk 

.. Oakland 


.. Oklahoma City 
..Omaha 
Paterson 
Peoria 
... Philadelphia 


.. Pittsburgh 


.. Portland, Ore. 
Providence 


. .Rochester 

.. Sacramento 

.. St. Louis 
ee 
. . Salt Lake City 
San Antonio 
.. San Diego 
.. San Francisco 


.... Seranton 
wiper: Sioux City 
|. . Spokane 
Soringht, Mass. 


Cain Tampa 


..Wheeling 


. Wilkes-Barre 


.. Wilmington 
.. Worcester 


= a = Youngstown 


MARCH 


1, 


, & Sons 
> membership in smaller cities, see page 100. 
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New York Affiliations of Department Stores 
in Smaller Cities’ 


. ° eS A are re I. & J. Lyons 
Allied rascmneing Corp. a nage Wii Ca eteeudeads -— Stores 
I i are at ee Brody Bros. 
Blackfoot, Idaho... © & Anderson Stores Co. Ph 2b  terencsennoses Block & Kuhl Co. 
oise, Idaho....... C. C. Anderson Stores Co. ee ee ree Penn Traffic Co. 
Buhl Idaho benenawe C, C. Anderson Stores Co. Jonesboro, Ark.......... Heinemann D. G. Co. 
Ed wae yo anaandinde A. E. Troutman Co. Ue vac canewas en Biock & Kuhl Co. 
Cascade, Idaho..... C. C. Anderson Stores Co. NS Dssccesseaceeedid Joanne Shop* 
Connellsville, ebb os ewan A. E. Troutman Co.! a rr Loeb & Hene Co. 
ee Bois, Pa.......... ;::A. E. Troutman Co.? Be Gaile Oe Geecsccconns Collins Dept. Store? 
enn’s Ferry, ag ay -C. C. Anderson Stores Co. eee SS ft eee Collins-Dunn Co.? 
paw ee > ° saecus ab wh ; “pnt, Mayer's So. Lansing, Mich.. yr x. N. assenae aoe 
2 9 Fasc cees sesh. EB, outman Co. enoir, N. ollins-Pridmore Dept. Stor 
Gooding, Idaho..... c. Anderson Stores Co. Lexington, Ky.. Mitchell Bakes Smith te Inc. 
Grand unction, Colo.. C. -C. Anderson Stores Co. DM, Cs o:6:05:02-4800004% The Elberfeld Co.' 
ieupe Falls, Idaho. .C. C. Anderson Stores Co. Lumberton, N. C....... Merchants Supply Co.; 
— 85 spooevesenes A, E. Troutman Co.? Collins Dept Store 
PO, BEG sccvnceens ye L. H. Field Co. Lynchburg, Va.... Ste & Berman, Inc. 
panes. Long Island, N. Y.. “ae ate, a ae gg i ce woe aw eat Iberfeld- Marietta‘ 
Rint din kes cod wee ee oO. SS caine Dept. Store? 
yene Charles, RE ir aR Muley Co., Ltd. Meadville, Pa...... Crawford Count . G. Co 
4 Se pt eseecces L. Samler, Inc. Pe MOO. TO vrscccscvocenl orris Bros. 
-ewiston, Idaho....C, C. Anderson Stores Co. Middletown, N. Y....... Thee D. G. Co. 
so, an Faken ae CG. .& ylateeeen Stores Co, i ie ig ae ee Block & Kuhl Co.? 
well, Mass.......... e Bon Mar - SS aaa Collins Dept. Store* 
+ dey oot Waite cccta M. Guggenheimer Corp. New London, Conn. ....Juvenile Sense. Inc. 
Me den, Mass.............+. F. N. Joslin Co. New Rochelle, N. Y...Howard R. Ware Corp. 
cCall, Idaho...... C. C. Anderson Stores Co. Norristown, Pa........... Catlin’s Dept. Store 
Midvale, Idaho..... C. C. Anderson Stores Co. - fe eee: Louis Brody* 
Mountain Home, Ida., C. C. Anderson Stores Co. Ns a a wn cia wra acpg-ahnaieeare amma Bradner’s 
New Plymouth, Ida...C. C. Anderson Stores Co. > ree Oneonta Dept. Store 
Peden, Y= :onbens C; ry Aaderoen Staves ko oe SS eee .... Yowell Drew Co. 
) SR nderson Stores Co Painesville, Ohio........... Gail G. Grant Co. 
Payette, Idaho...... ro & Anderson Stores Co. Parkersburg,W.Va.. .Elberfeld- Parkersburg Co." 
Parma, 7 NS C, C, Anderson Stores Co. |. a | ery Broadway-Pasadena® 
Pendleton, eee C. €. Anderson Stores Co. es «Raves & Wright Co. 
pemtios, Stick Laie iceaa iia deme . - Waite’s, poe. Poeaix, PS nada een D. G. Co. 
y Pascseeees Stetson omeroy’s, Inc ittsfie SR ny ngland Bros. 
Pueblo, Colo. ...... C. A, Anderson Stores Co. Pomeroy, Ohio . -Jacob Elbeifeld Sons Co.’ 
Rapid City, S. D. ..C. A. Anderson Stores Co. cS See Block & Kuhl Co.’ 
Springheld, bs an kaw' ene adindeetirwn ens Heer’s | 3 are Collins Dept. Store? 
win Falls, Idaho. .C. Anderston Stores Co. OS i See Block & Kuhl Co.? 
vale, scr keyed ‘G %. Anderson Stores Co. NIL. TL 6.5\o:a:00 6am eben Hess Bros.* 
aterloo, Iowa...... _.James Black D. G. Co. OS ee Economy Stores, Inc. 
Weiser, Idaho...... C. C. Anderson Stores Co. Saginaw, Mich. «. i sve ( gh 
alem, Mass my, Bigelow ashburn, Inc 
A k | seneneaindy. Ps RY REL aes Fig | Car rl Co. 
1 . —s oS antle Bros., Inc. 
r wrig it, Inc. eum es ew enees Gourpe. Wyman q . 
; —_ Spartanburg, S. C.......... ollins Dept. Store 
eoreoee,_ N. Car ccces S , Caine Dent. Store? Springfield, Ohio....Springfield Richards. Inc. 
Anbu NY tteeeees 5 = D. G. Co., Inc. Torrington, > SeRpaeaceterreaaeth -McCann’s 
~~ Sepgieebbaneetes Bleck & D. h > am Tucson, eae Levy sees “Clothing Co. 
tte Mes ge RR oc uhl Co. UE Bev wcteunenaiae Holthausen 
eee, COME. orererevereeees +++. Weill’s Uniontown, Pa............ Wright Metzler Co. 
Bi, oe Cones nee ane Leet eee see cene Freese’s 3 Berger’s Dept. Store 
inghamton, N. Y...Hills, McLean & Haskins ., “ 2 ere Collins Dept. Store* 
Bisbee, Ariz. ........ Levy Bros. D. G. Co.§ Wallace, N. C............ Collins Dept. Store‘ 
Broddock, _ Ohringer Home Furn. Co. I, Rn. is so vee Metzer-Wright Co. 
Aratel, COMM... sees eeeeeess Muzzy Bros. Co. Washington, Pa........... Caldwell Store, Inc. 
C Seno 7 NS meeenenees Collins Dept. Store* Waterbury, Conn......... Howland-Hughes Co. 
C she held.’ P MOsessceeeevees The ‘a Wausau, Wis............ Heinemann Bros. Co. 
e — . c Fearne eeewnns 1 e Chic Shop Wellsville, N. Y........ Rockwell Bros. & Co. 
MWAY, DS. Coccecesesecees .»»The Colvis Co. ; Whiteville, N. C.......... Collins Dept. Store* 
Collins Dept. Store? York, Neb.... F. C. Middlebrook Co 
a. eee The Rockwell Co. —_— a wien Rogers 
Covington, Ky............ John R. Coppin Co. eats Ree fy SCae ian P 
pemwary. Conn wrerrrrer 7 ck eK & 58 
BBV, Bic ccccccccccces - u ) 4 . 
Davenport, Iowa........+.... MI. L. Parker Co. Cavendish Trading Corp. 
Dayton Beach, Fla........... Vouil Drew Co. Asheville. N. C I I 
—— = ieee wmnnnwes 5 -Block & Kuhl ~ y sanachan ce oe ives Rich Cs. 
an hee EE 
Elgin, ain ; re ee ee ma ey | ra & Cot New Castle, Pa.....The Strauss-Hirshberg Co. 
ee we Wee Sheehan Dean & Co. Warren, Ohio ...... The Strauss-Hirshberg Co. 
Fargo, +3 “a ee eenaen we — 
ayetteville, N. C.......0. apito ept. Store M4 M4 
porest City. a Sebisensets Col Eaolicens Co.* Frederick Atkins 
} meena N. Y _ ethan: 1. ‘en Smith »& G. » Sm Cedar Rapids, Iowa........... The Killian Co. 
Glens Falls, N. oo ee Economy D. + Co. Colorado Springs, Colo.......... Giddings, Inc. 
lek My MS , ee Martin Naylor Co. Eeesnpotens, B- Y.. "Heer: , s : Fae eam lg 
_ S C ONE. ee eevee ee an Phoenix, Ariz....... Goldwaters Mercantile Co. 
at Sat indadhei f= m Poughkeepsie, N. Y.......Luckey Platt & Co. 
Hackensack, N. Foeseve Packard Bamberger Co. g . Ww 
ESS The Leader Store St. Joseph, Mo.......... Townsend & Wall Co. 
Herkimer, af Mavaduwel Ns + wanes & Co. 
oo” a eee iddlebrook Co. ° 
Holden, W. Va........Island Creek Store, Inc. Kirby, Block & Co. 
Hollywood, Ro ccuae Broadway-Hollywood® . ‘ A 
Hornell, N. Y.......... Tuttle & Rockwell Co. Alliance, Ohio ........ Spring Holzworth, Inc. 
Huntingdon, hc ss'as vkawane ee William Brody* Amery roe KJ. Josvicsevecenses ~~~ C. 
oo sheville, N. agar on Marc 
1 Branches of A. E. Troutman Co., Greens- Se. GIR os 0 oes conve ".Carlisle-Allen Co. 
burg, Pa. pees fe SS SS eee M. E. Blatt Co. 
? Branches of The Colvis Co., Conway, S. C. Austin, Texas....... E. M. Scarbrough & Sons 
* Branches of Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria, Ii. Baton "Rouge, Dikhit etetnetins newna Dalton Co. 
_ <pranenee, of Merchants Supply Co., Lum- serve > Arey exaaanid H. =. Rote Reet. Soers 
erton oise, BNO. ccccccecs e ode, Lt 
® Branches of Broadway Dept. Store, Inc., Bristol, Tent... ......c00s The H. P. King Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. av ere W. Lewis & Co. 
* Branches of Brody Bros., Indiana, Pa. CEE, Wis Wks sacecsccuvas’s The Diamond 
™ Branches of Elberfelds, Chillicothe, Ohio. Ce Se. scdcbesncaaece J. A. Kirven Co. 
Pir eee of Levy Bros. D. G. Co., Dougles, Soret, Miss. bien hacaaud m ee , Ay 
riz. umberland. Md............ osenbaum Bros. 
* For stores in larger cities affiliated with OS J Meis Bros., Inc. 
the seventeen principal retail store groups, see PEE. Wiles 650606000000 eeneacen L. Herman 
tables on preceding two pages. Sa ae Wm. Laubach & Sons 
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Bigin, Tih... ... ccccscccccoces Joseph Spiess Co. 
Evansville, Ind..........+..+-- DeJong’s, Inc. 
Fairmont, W. Va....J. M. Hartley & Sons Co. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa...... Tuerke Mercantile Co. 
Great Falls, Mont.......... Paris guomen Co. 
ee S. W. Rose & Sons 
Hamilton, Ohio........ Robinson Schwenn Co. 
Hattiesburg, Miss...... Fine Bros. “Mateos 
aa New York D. 
i Re Rothechiid — 
BENSON, BBB.e cc ccccece R. E. Kennington Co. 
Ce, BOs wi cosnneseen King’s, Inc 
Ms cies acnnecknn eae Glosser Bros. 
Lancaster, Pa.. nauteaned M. T. Garvin & Co. 
eS rrr J. W. Knapp Co. 
ee a Fine Bros.-Matison Co. 
Logansport, OS EPR Schmitt-Kloepfer Co. 
I WO a cen 6nd eeninen D. Moses & Co. 
Macon, Ga....... Bo ainbern Burden, Smith & Co. 
Middletown, Ohio............ John Ross Store 
Montgomery, Ala. ...... Nachman & Meertief 
Mount Vernon, Ohio....... J. S. Ringwalt Co. 
New Castle, Pa......... New Castle D. G. Co. 
Newport News, Va.....Nachman’s Dept. Store 
Portsmouth, Ohio.......... Marting Bros. Co. 
San Angelo, Tex......Cox Rushing Greer Co. : 
, Mvacacssueeteewen The Sharon Store 
Springfield, Ohio......... Edward Wren Store 
Stamford, Conn.............. C. O. Miller Co. 
Bes 060000000 Albert Steinfeld & Co. 
,, *} ares Mayer & Schmidt 
ee Valley D. G. Co. 
Mi ccndcsenaaeee Goldstein-Migel Co. 
Wausau, Wis........ Winkelman’s Dept. Store 
reer P. Wiest’s Sons 


Wm. T. Knott Company, Inc. 
(Mercantile Stores Company ) 


NE Cs is 6.x ken euesn J. B. White & Co. 
i aia, 5 oad it ei Oe Hennessy Co. 
Montgomery, Ala............ Montgomery Fair 


McGreevey, Werring & 
Howell Co. 


Alamoso, Colo.........Gordon Stores Co., Inc. 


Cn cmikinendnemieteawede Senter Co. 
etic cakee aaa ee ea sea wen Senter’s Inc 
Baton Rouge, La......... Rosenfield D. G. < 
Beaumont, Tex........ White House D. G. 
Biloxi, | OR aeRee es W. V. Joyce Co. 
Bloomington, Ill.........A. Livingston & Sons 
I acd one enews Graham-Bigham Co. 
Bowling Green, Ky......... Sam Pushin & Co. 
Cambridge, Mass........ “oo bs Corcoran & Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . N. Craemer Co. 
ONE EO” Ee Kerrioon D. G. Co. 
Clarksburg, W. Va....... Parsons-Sauders Co. 
CEMmeeed, Tie Bice secnccseces Harry G. Emmons 
Corpus Christi, Tex....N. Lichtenstein & Sons 
oS See Hub Pushin Co. 
Denton, Tex....... ..--H. M. Russell & Sons 
—S. | aa Ellis, Stone & Co. 
Mast Creme, Be Joe vc cscsvns R. H. Muir, Inc. 
Emporia, Kan......... Jas. A. Poole D. G. Co. 
De. Ce ecccececessaseceoes Daly Bros. 
Fond du Lac, Wis....... Hill Bros. D. G. Co. 
mang = Wi cea cecnaswases McBride’s, Inc. 
Sp Sere H. Gordon & Sons 
Seank Falis, SATS 9 J. A. Berger Co. 
Greensboro, N. C....... .Ellis, Stone & Co. 
Greenville, S. C. . .. Meyers- Arnold Co., Inc. 
Holdrege, Neb........+-. Brown-McDonald Co. 
(chain stores) 
Blelvoke, Mass... ..ccccesers Albert Steiger Co. 
Huntington, W. ..Anderson-Newcomb Co. 
Jamestown, N. y? pe eae a Nelson’s of Jamestown 
eee Me , SPP Watt & Shand, Inc. 
RAGE, Tenn 0:0 ca cneee's Aug. C. Richter, Inc. 
Lawrence, Kan.........- Weaver's Dept. Store 
Lewiston, Me....Senter, Giroux, Canniff & Co. 
Lexington, Ky.. a aie ee Ben Snyder, Inc. 
Ramee, TEki. ccc ccvesees Hamphill-Wells Co. 
Lynchburg, Va.......--e+e+- J. R. Millner Co. 
Ts ice ncdcneamaauns Union D. G. Co. 
Waste. CRO. «cs ccccoccccss Uhler Phillips Co. 
Mareneliown, ee ee Brintnall & Brintnal! 
Massillon, Ohio.........-. Erlanger D. G. Co. 
McKeesport, Pa.......--- Ruben Furniture Co. 
Morristown, N. J.......---+- M. Epstein, Inc. 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio........--.-- The Rudin - 
Muskogee, Okla.......----+ Calhoun D. G. 
Orlando, et a anak bois See ee Dickson-Ives Co. 
Oswego, N. Y...Geo. H. Campbell & Co., Inc. 
Owensboro, Ky.. .McAtee, Lyddane & Ray Co 
Paducah, Ky.....cccccccccccece Watkins, Inc. 
Plainfield. N. J......--eceeeeeees Tepver Bros. 
Port Arthur, Tex......-.--s-e+-+> Bluestein’ s 
Pueblo, Colo........- Crews-Begges D. G. 
Quincy, Meee. RES IERIE Sheridan’s reg 
Rateteh, WN. Ci. ccccccee Tavilor Accent Co. 


(Continued on page 104) 
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Ma 


O your left is a reproduction of the first advertisement in The BLUE 
Network’s new national advertising campaign—planned to run the year- 
round in newspapers and magazines clear across the country —and on the air 


over BLUE stations—in recorded spots by Milton Cross and Hugh James. 


Why are we doing it? Can advertisers derive any benefit from it? And if so, what? 


First: We believe (and anyone who has followed broadcasting’s history in the 
past three years will agree) that Radio needs an over-all job. Not just a series 
of program ads. But a campaign that will talk radio in close-to-the-heart terms. 
This is it. 

NEXT: We tell the listening public that we mean to serve them in more and better 


ways than ever before. 


THIRD: We will establish greater recognition of The BLUE and its affiliated sta- 


tions. And we hope the campaign will get people to spend more time listening 


to The BLUE. 


FOURTH: By doing this, we increase the audiences to our programs; we hike our 
ratings; we do a better job of delivering buying power to our advertisers. We do 
ourselves a lot of good—but (and this is more important in the long run) we do 
our advertisers a lot of good. We deliver more for their money — more listening, 


better ratings, more sales, more value for every dollar they invest in The BLUE. 


These were the big points in the thinking behind our national campaign. They 


can all be wrapped up in this one phrase— 


THE Gilue 18 GETTING TO BE A BETTER BUY EVERY DAY 


. 


Far sighted manufacturers are 
selecting their post war 
Pacific Coast factory sites now 


OF THINGS 


When you select the site for 
your Pacific Coast plant, be sure 
that it is in the center of things. 

SANTA CLARA COUNTY is the pop- 
ulation center of the Pacific 
Coast. That means quick, eco- 
nomical access to Pacific Coast 
markets. 

SANTA CLARA COUNTY is in the 
center of unlimited raw materi- 
als. Natural gas, electricity, oil, 
water, minerals, lumber. That 
means speedy deliveries and 
lower costs. 

SANTA CLARA COUNTY is a labor 
center that has been able to sup- 
ply all war time needs—without 
strikes or slow-downs. 

SANTA CLARA COUNTY is a trans- 
portation center, where Coast 
highway and rail lines meet... 
and is adjacent to the docks of 
San Francisco Bay, the key har- 
bor for trans-Pacific shipping. 


GET ALL THE FACTS! 
Write today for Post 
War Pacific Coast, 
a brand new book 
that presents the fact- 
ual story of Santa 
Clara County. 


pert. § 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY oon 


The population 


center of the 
Pacific Coast 


McGreevy, Werring 
& Howell Co. 


(Continued from page 100) 


Richmond, Ind......... Geo. H. Kollenberg Co. 
Roanoke, “ate Heironimus Co., Inc. 
Rockland, SINR Gar ae. 5 Senter-Crane Co. 
Petersburg,  RRESS tre - Rutland Bros. 
Stn SE, BOs eee nssen Hamphill-Wells Co. 
Savannah} Ga.............. Daniel Hogan, Inc. 
Scottsbluff, Neb.............. A, est Co. 
Sheboygan, OS Hill Bros. D. G. Co 
Shreveport, La......... Rubenstein Bros., Inc. 
I ao aia, alin R. E. Cox D. G. Co. 


Wichita Falls, Tex....W. B. McClurkan & Co. 


Specialty Stores Association, 
Inc. 
Hills, Calif..J. 


Beverly J. Haggarty Stores, Inc. 


Mutual Buying Syndicate, Inc. 


Davenport, Iowa... Petersen-Harned-Von Maur 
NS ok oo oe rin dd demo ai are Erie D. G. Co. 
Hutchinson, Kan............ Wiley D. G. Co. 
Lawrence, Mass. ...... A. B. Sutherland Co. 
NS aaa vx gd neem e Peck Co. 
Muncie, se oe Ball y Ln Inc. 
Niagara cS ar J. N. Adam & Co. 
Portland, Me... Porteous, Mitchell & Braun Co. 
Poughkeepsie, Sy appepactioen: The Wallace Co.® 
Schenectady, N. Y. ........ The Wallace Co.°® 
Sheboygan, Wis.............H. C. Prange Co. 
Williamsport, Pa........ L. L. Stearns & Sons 

® Branches of Forbes & Wallace, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Syndicate-Alliance Trad’g Co. 


a WwW ions F. Gable Co. 
ES Ms as 5 dice ao we wate W. Adams Co. 
pS Pree Pn & Bull Corp. 
ES S. F. Iszard Co. 
Findlay, agg ERG Sa C. W. Patterson & Son 
we Was aes wea piatiocelied Fowler’s, Inc. 
Gloucester, ll a migaaate William G. Brown Co. 
SS} & rere Marsh & Bachman 
Huntington, W. Va....... Bradshaw Diehl Co. 
PL Ms «co ke ace eak wate Glagow’s, Inc. 
pene N. Y....Abrahamson Bigelow Co. 

Se ea “ex. & Bro., Inc. 
in ona vale Weaeries T. W. Rogers Co. 


Manchester, Conn........... a - Hale Corp. 
Meriden, Conn.. .Ives, rT iy & Rand Co. 
Middletown, Conn.. -James H. Bunce < 
New Brunswick, N. he ‘P. J. Young D. G. 

eS SS ae ee Shartenberg’s, oo 


Perth Amboy, N. J pi dk em Reynolds Bros., Ine. 
Schenectady, N. ¥.....0.+-< H. S. Barney Ce. 
Waterbury, Conn.. Grieve, Bisset & Holland, Inc. 
West Chester, Pa............. Mostellers, Inc. 
a le . | a R. C. Hadley, Inc. 
eee Charles H. Baer & Co. 


Foreign Department Stores 
Served by N. Y. Buyers 


Buenos Aires, Aco, S.A...Gath & Chaves, 
Harrods, (B. A.) Ltd 
(Associated Mevehaadlalags Corp., Mee 
Research Association) 
Canada...... Hudson’s Bay Co. Retail Stores 
(Associated Merchandising Corp., Retail 
Research Association) 

CON TO, dcaccsvesaseanes Panama Railroad 
(Associated Merchandising Corp., Retail 
Research Association) 

Cape Town, South Africa. .Stuttaford & Co., Ltd, 
(Associated Merchandising Corp., Retail 
Research Association) 

Edinburgh, Scotland............ Jenners, Ltd, 
(Associated Merchandising Corp., Retail 
Research Association) 

Hamilton, Bermuda....Trimmingham Brothers, 

“Ltd. (Frederick Atkins) 
Hamilton, Ont., Can....Thomas C. Watkins, Ltd. 
(Wm. T. Knott Co., Inc.—Merchantile 
Stores Co., Inc.) 
a. CH. 6 6 os dicnadint erences El Encanto 
(same as Solis Entrialgo) 
(Kirby, Block & Co.) 

Honolulu, Hawaii.......-cccee. Liberty House 
(Associated Merchandising Corp., Retail 
Research Association) 
Johannesburg, Durban, South Africa. .Norman 

Anstey, Ltd. 
(Mutual Buying Syndicate, Inc.) 
Liverpool, England Owen Owen, Ltd. 
(Associated Merchandising Corp., Retail 
Research Association) 

Rett, TGs osc cctcune vices Harrods, Ltd. 
(Associated Merchandising Corp., Retail 
Research Association) 

Melbourne. Australia. The Myer Emporium, Ltd. 
(Associated Merchandising Corp., Retail 
Research Association) 


Mexico City, Mexico.....S. A. Sanborn Bros. 
(McGreevey, Werring & Howell Co.) 
Monterrey & Mexico City, Mexico......S. A. 


Mueblerias Syr 
(Associated Merchandising Corp., Retail 
Research Association) 
Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A.....Henderson & 
Compania 
(Associated Merchandising Corp., Retail 
Research Association) 
Montreal, Canada..Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd. 
(Frederick Atkins) 

St. John’s, Newfoundland... .James Baird, Ltd. 
(Associated Merchandising Corp., Retail 
Research Association) 

Santiago, Chile, S. A.....Gath & Chaves, Ltd. 
(Associated Merchandising Corp., Retail 
Research Association) 

Stockholm, Sweden....... Nordiska Rampeniet 
(Associated Merchandising Corp., Retail 
Research Association) 

Sydney, Australia........ Farmer & Co., Ltd. 
(Associated Merchandising Corp., Retail Re- 
search Association) 


qe 


CIRCULATION 
13,328 
SEPT. A.B.C. 


Oo" Monica 
Glendale 


we 


os Angeles 


Pasadena 


SANTA MONICA 


m™ MARKET IN 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


POPULATION OF AREA... 145,387 

Santa Monica is the famous beach city 
16 miles West of Los Angeles and home of 
the mighty Douglas Aircraft Corporation 


A SEPARATE MARKET 


A Survey taken of Outlook Readers shows 
55.4% 
Represented Nationally by West Holliday Co. 


TAKE NO OTHER PAPER 
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A true story you won't belreve 


BY PEGEEN FITZGERALD 


eae Ge GED GD GRD GED GED GD ew ee ee oe oe ee oe oe oe oe oe os eae as a ewan ee ewereren 
<<< oo 


Wherein the former Sales 
and Advertising Manager 

of a large department 
store tells on herself 


What I am about to tell you sounds 
too pat to be true. But it is true. it 
has to do with my switch from 
newspaper advertising to radio, 
from the written word to the inti- 
macy of TALKING to people. 
There’s something for you sales ex- 
ecutives in what happened to me. 
I was a business woman. I rarely 
listened to the radio. I was one of 
the pooh-poohers. A few years ago 
I became ill and had to stay in bed 
for a month. Out of sheer boredom 
I turned on my radio. And I lis- 
tened. And listened. Then one day 
I looked in my grocery cupboard 
and got the shock of my life. There 
stood all the foods I had heard ad- 
verlised on the radio. Uncon- 
sciously, 1 had been ordering the 
brand names I had heard recom- 
mended by my radio favorites. Un- 
consciously, I had switched from 
foods I had been using for years... 
to names I had just begun to hear 
about. 

I felt like an idiot. Like so many 
advertising people, I had thought 
I was immune to advertising. But 
[ wasn’t. That night I said to my 
husband, “Eddie, if radio could 
make ME buy, then radio must be 
quile a medium for selling. Why 
don’t WE get into radio?” We did. 
Today, Eddie and I have a program 
on WOR every morning at 8:30. 
WOR now lists it as “Breakfast with 


hows 


eMEN@ ARCH 1, 


ihe Fitzgeralds.” It’s kind of fun; 
you ought to listen some morning 
while you’re gulping coffee. 

So I began to sell things by 
TALKING to people. And the most 
‘stounding things began to hap- 
pen. Remember first, that I had 
‘en customer response in my day. 
had seen newspaper ads do a good 
‘hough job of getting customers to 


1944 


make store buyers beam from ear- 
ring to earring. But I have never, 
anywhere, seen the kind of re- 
sponse that radio can bring about. 
This is just a fragment of the sort 
of thing I mean: one morning over 
WOR I made an offer of a Vitamin 
Guide Book; ONE announcement 
pulled 1,547 requests. That may 
not sound sensational on the sur- 
face, but il was my sponsor’s lowest 
cost-per-inquiry. His previous rec- 
ord low was 20c per inquiry from 
an ad in one of the world’s greatest 
newspapers; his WOR cost per in- 
quiry was only 4.8c per request. 
I've seen that sort of thing happen 
again and again. And I’ve seen ra- 
dio double, triple, and quadruple 
the sales of products through vari- 
ous WOR programs. 

I would like to feel that much of 


Most sincerely, 


= 


the FitzG’s particular pull with 
listeners is due to some delightful 
thing about myself, Pegeen .. . and 
my partner in life and time, Eddie. 
And I would sound ridiculously in- 
sincere if I said that part of it was 
not due to the fact that people like 
us and trust our words. But much 
of our pulling power, I confess, is 
due to that PERSONAL quality 
that radio has . . . and to the re- 
markable loyalty that women in 
particular have for a station known 
as WOR. I know when the Crossley — 
Interviewers asked approximately 
6000 women which New York ra- 
dio station gave them most help in 
their household work, the single 
largest percentage said WOR. 

As one business person to an- 
other, I would urge sales executives 
to use radio — more specifically, 
WOR. For I believe that radio is the 
most powerful, quick-acting, per- 
suasive advertising medium in the 
world. Radio is the lowest-cost-per- 
thousand-people advertising medi- 
um. Radio is the most BELIEVED 
medium for advertising . . . because 
listeners think of their radio favor- 
ites as friends and take their advice. 
Whether you want to sell MORE 
of your product . . . or simply want 
to keep your brand name on the 
public’s mind until you can supply 
the public’s pantries again, I urge 
you to look into the matter of 
RADIO. 


RADIO STATION \ \ OR says “thank you” to blonde, brain-full 


Pegeen Fitzgerald for speaking her mind about radio in general and 
WOR in particular. Manufacturers, or their sales managers, interested 


fice . 
New York. 


| 1 
| 1 
| 1 
| 1 
| ! 
| ! 
I ! 
| 1 
| | 
| 7 aor . ! 
! in more facts about radio-time, should phone our Executive Sales Of- ; 
| i] 
l 1 
\ 1 
| 1 
1 1 
| i 
| t 
1 1 


. . PE 6-8600 today. Or write us. We’re at 1440 Broadway, in 


WOR...71 on the Dial 


come 
hell or 
high 
water 


we intend 
Keeping 
quality 

at the 


same 

pitch 

that has 
made this 
the leading 
newspaper 
of its 

field for 
more than 
00 years 


San 
Francisco 
Examiner 
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| BBDO, in charge 


| of creative 


Agencies 


In sponsoring, on its own behalf, 
“Symphony Hall” on WQXR, New 
York, Friday nights, Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law claims to be the first 
agency to employ radio to bring its 
service before the public. The agency 
has signed for 52 one-hour programs, 
starting March 3. 


Charles H. Fergu- 
son becomes vice- 
president, BBDO, 


in charge of the San 
Francisco of fice. 


Charles H. Me- 
Dougall becomes 
vice - president, 


work 
in western offices. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
names two vice-presidents: Charles H. 
McDougall, who will supervise crea- 
tive work in western offices, from San 


_ Francisco, and Charles H. Ferguson, 


who will manage the San Francisco 
office. . . Milton L. Kiebler is named 
media manager of Benton & Bowles. 
H. H. Dobberteen, vice-president and 
media director, assumes new manage- 
ment duties. . . John J. Tormey, for- 
merly vice-president of Foote, Cone 


| & Belding, joins William Esty & Co. 


Milton L. Kiebler 
is named media 
manager, Benton & 


Bowles, New York. 


. . Peter Hilton, account executive at 
New York, and George Eversman, 
merchandising director at Detroit, are 
elected vice-presidents of Maxon, Inc. 
. . J. Cliff Roberts rejoins J. Walter 
Thompson Co., at Chicago, as sales 
promotion director on the Ford Motor 
account. . . . Willard M. Fox, for- 
merly research director of Newsweek, 
becomes research director of Buchen 
Co., Chicago. . . Leland G. Frierson, 


Media & Agency News 


account executive, is elected a vice. 
president of Ruthrauff & Ryan, New 
York. . . David W. Stotter, copy and 
account executive, is named vice-presi- fi 
dent and copy chief of MacFarland, 
Aveyard & Co., Chicago. . . Frank § 
Christian is named a vice-president 
and Stephen O’Leary becomes an art 
director of H. B. Humphrey Co., Bos. 


ton. 
* 2 


Robert Collins is appointed man. 
ager and Thomas McDermott business 
manager of N. W. Ayer & Son’s radio 
department. . . Harold A. Thomas, te. 
cently merchandising and sales promo- 
tion manager of Schenley Distillers 
Corp., is now an executive with Gard- 
ner Advertising Co., St. Louis. . . 
Garrett W. Hagedorn, from Cities 
Service Co., joins Walter M. Swett. 
fager Co., New York, as controller. . , 
Nelson C. Metcalf, Jr., from Wendell 
P. Colton Co., joins the copy staff of 
McCann-Erickson, New York. He 
wrote ‘The Kid in Upper 4’ for the 


New Haven Railroad. 
* * * 


American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies continues to expand 
membership. Current additions are 
Stockton-West-Burkhart, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, and Louis E. Wade, Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


* * * 


Evans & LeMay, Fort Worth, be- 
comes the 30th unit in National Ad- 
vertising Agency Network, a cooper- 
ative group of independently owned 
and operated agencies. . . Spencer W. 
Curtiss, Inc., industrial agency of In- 
dianapolis and Chicago, opens a San 
Francisco office, in the Mills Tower. 
. . Z. H. Mischka resigns from Rus- 
sell T. Gray, Inc., to form Z. H. 
Mischka Co., advertising and public 
relations, in the Engineering Build- 
ing, Chicago. . . Robert Edwards Co, 
newsprint advertising specialists, forms 
an agency division, the Bobley ©., 
452 Fifth Avenue, New York, headed 
by Harry and Edward Bobley. . . Rich 
ard C. Mouk & Co., specializing ptt 
marily in radio and television, 's 
formed at 655 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


* * * 


Accounts: Standard Aircraft Pro- 
ducts, Inc., and American Aviation 
Corp. to Roy S. Durstine, Inc., New 
York. . Howard Aircraft Co. to 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Chicago. . . Stouf- 
fer Corp., operating restaurants in si 
cities, to Fuller & Smith & Ross 
Cleveland. . . Follansbee Stee! Corp. 


to Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pitts- 
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vertis- 
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ri bs If you wonder where the greatest postwar profits and rosy future and that's the growing importance 

q - 

ooper- will be made, the answer lies in the trend of business of New Orleans as a world airport and hub of Latin 

owned and industry Southward. American trade. 

er W. 

. se This is not just our idea or something cooked up by You and other thinking business executives will find 

Tower. the Chamber of Commerce, but the findings of the it well worthwhile to follow the pattern for postwar 

da *U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. profit traced in the trend South, for the rich New 

public In a nutshell, the government figures prove the point Orleans market offers unlimited sales potentialities 

Build- we've been pounding for lo these many years, easily sold through advertising in The Times-Pica- 

a “More and more business is moving South, and New yune and New Orleans States. 

ay Orleans is the Nation's No. | Green Pasture." 

headed 

. Rich- A tremendous amount of industry came to New *All of the facts and figures on “Regional Shifts in 

ng pri: 4 =P Population, Production and Markets, 1939-43” have heen 

a F Orleans with the war. Much of it is here to stay and compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

new so are thousands of families who moved in with merce under that title and are available by writing the 

’ é Department of Commerce and a digest of the facts were 
industry and the armed forces. But there's more published in Printer’s Ink, December 31, 1943, in an ar- 
h : x : ticle by K. C. Stokes, titled, “Economic Center of Grav- 
than a Southern migration to New Orleans’ red-hot ity Sharply Shifts Southward, Westward.” 

ft Pro- . 

Aviation £ Spenser oe 

., New 1 Sautte. 10 WATIOR NDE | 

ey SER TA EARNSPRES TSS 5, a cy . 

Co. to) counts 2 The Times-Picayune and New Orleans States 

c x ‘ 2 er ‘ 

ae —2\ MORNING * EVENING * SUNDAY 

y Ross, ; é agiadl Siem \ ; 

| Corp. % =e eee oe Representatives: JANN & KELLEY, Inc. 

e, Pitts \<* nad 


MENT 


=| Pattern for Postwar Profit 


The business 
paper of the 
essential shoe industry 
is the wartime meeting : 
place of management, men and 


methods that are working together | 


to supply the vital footwear needs 
of 133,000,000 people on the mili- 
tary and home fronts. 
In the pages of BOOT and 
SHOE RECORDER the editors, 
writers, industry-leader contribu- 
tors and advertisers discuss ways 
and means of tending to our 
knitting now—and planning for 
the future. Tell your story 
through Recorder advertising. 


Recorder 


BUILD UP 


MORALE | 


| Mutual stations have signed the net- 


ON THE FIGHTING FRONT 


A gun doesn’t need 
morale, but the man 
behind it does. Send 
him cheerful news 
from home... often. 


MILLIONS NOW 
SPENDING BILLIONS 


And wise advertisers are reaping fortune from 
this convenient market. Perhaps you’ve been 
everlooking the 7-billions spent yearly by 
American Negroes. Then you'll be surprised 
how easy it is to cover these spending millions 
at a cost so low it’s a shock. Drop a line to 
Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, New York and we'll 
send you some startling, profit-revealing facts 
about this growing field. Write now. 
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burgh. . . Standard Register Co. to 
Stockton - West - Burkhart, Cincinnati. 
. . Insulux Products division of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co, to Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance. . . Warwick Man- 
ufacturing Corp., Clarion radios, to 
Agency Service Corp., Chicago. . . 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. to McCann-Erickson. . . Air con- 
ditioning department of Westinghouse 
Electric Elevator Co. to William B. 
Remington, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Radio 


John Harold Ryan, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Censorship in charge of radio, 
and formerly vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Fort Industry Co., op- 
erating WSPD, Toledo, and other sta- 
tions, is named president of National 
Association of Broadcasters, replacing 
Neville Miller. C. E. Arney, secre- 
tary-treasurer of N.A.B., becomes tem- 
porary managing director. The asso- 
ciation has scheduled its annual meet- 
ing for the Palmer House, Chicago, 
August 28-31. . . N.A.B.’s sales man- 
agers executive committee is prepar- 
ing special presentations to the motion 
picture industry and to the building 


_ and housing industry. 
| - = 2 


CBS earnings for the fiscal year 
ended January 1, 1944, were $4,535,- 
000, as compared with $4,123,700 for 
the fiscal year ended January 2, 1943. 
. . NBC is publicizing the fact that 
Fritz Kreisler, violinist, will make his 


| first radio appearance on the Tele- 
| phone Hour’s “Great Artists’ Series” 


| tract 


over its network this summer through 
N. W. Ayer & Son. . . Twenty-six 


work’s new standard affiliation con- 
Among new Mutual affiliates 


_ are WEBR, Buffalo, which wili join 


Mutual on June 1; WHBQ, Memphis; 
WRRN, Warren, Ohio; KVAK, At- 
chinson, Kan.; WBCA, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; WTAL, Tallahassee, Fla.; 
WCNC, Elizabeth City, N. C., and 


| WRGA, Rome, Ga. 


<= 2 
Both to call attention to trequency 


| modulation’s post-war prospects and 


to point out that it has operated, has 
used the name American since 1941, 
the American Network, Inc., runs a 
business paper and newspaper ad, 


| through Kenyon & Eckhardt. (The 


| of WFIL, Philadelphia. . 


Blue Network is now owned by Amer- 
ican Broadcasting System.) The Amer- 
ican Network is studying “needs and 
interests of the listening public.” 
* * # 
Roger W. Clipp is advanced from 
executive vice-president to president 


. John M. 


| Outler, commercial manager, becomes 


| station manager of WSB, Atlanta. . . 


Ralph P. Campbell, from Maxon, 
Inc., is now administrative assistant to 
C. L. Menser, vice-president in char 
of programs of NBC. Carl M. Wat. 
son joins NBC's station relations de. 
partment. 
CBS program department as a pfo- 
ducer. 


Roger W. Clipp is 
now executive vice- 
president to the 
president of WFIL, 
Philadelphia. 


. . Robert Heller joins the SAE 


KSTP, Minneapolis, moves into its | 


new Radio City headquarters there. . , 
Department heads of WGAR, Cleve. 
land, and WJR, Detroit, recently com. 
pleted a personal contact survey of 
75 stations in the East and Middle 
West. 
* * &* 

Indianapolis News gets control of 
WIBC, Mutual affiliate there, subject 
to approval of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 


Newspapers 


The best read national ad in the 
first 67 studies in the Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reading, says the 
Advertising Research Foundation, was 
a 1,550-line insertion titled ‘When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home,’ 
placed by the Milwaukee Journal in 
the Cincinnati Times-Star of Decem- 
ber 2. This ad featured a photograph 
of a wounded service man being un- 
loaded from a ship. The copy, part 
of the Journal’s campaign for adequate 
care for service men, was an appeal 
for an immediate and nationwide vet- 
erans’ rehabilitation service. It at 
tracted 73% of the men and 68% of 
the women readers of the Times-Star. 

a ok * 

Although the paper shortage has re 
duced the rate of gain, all major lin- 
age groups continued to move ahead 
in January from the same month of 
last year. The increase in total lin 
age in newspapers of 52 large cities 
says Media Records, was 7.8%. Gen 
eral or national moved up 21.7; clas 
sified, 12.1; financial, 9; automotive 
3.8, and retail, 2.4. This record 3s 
notable in view of the fact that some 
large papers say they have been forced 
to leave out 60 or more columns 
advertising from a single issue. 

. *.. 

Silliman Evans resigns as publish 
of the Chicago Sun, and is succeed 
by Marshall Field, founder and als 
editor of this paper. Mr. Evans 
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nal in 
yecem-@ But Sun Yat-sen, who took office as 


ygraph President, realized that he had a republic 
1g un-prthout citizens . . . because only a scant 
5 patt inority could read. 


EW YEAR'S DAY, 1912, marked a 
uring point in world history . . . China, 
fn ancient Empire, became a Republic. 


equate#’ Then came James Yen, inheritor of Sun 

appeal fat-sen's vision for his people. He, too, 

Je vet-felized that without reading these people 

It at-ffould never become a modern nation. So 

8% offfe found a way to teach them—through 

es-Star.Pne of the most brilliant inventions in 
istory. 


has t¢# With scholarly skill, this greatest of 


jor 10Thina’s living teachers reduced the com- 
» aheadBler written Chinese language of more 
nth O'fhan 40,000 characters to 1,000... . called 
tal be t Pai-Hua, “the language of the people.” 
~ Today, all over China, eager millions 
7. clas cities, towns and mud villages are 
motive ; = Sethe reading the new books on 
cord i ao geography, government and 
at soni ag’ which have been written in 
1 force mgd ane has become the world s 
mns OB, aboratory of mass education. 
é @ the literate, democratic, powerful 
. ation of which Sun Yat-sen dreamed is 
yublishe Pw becoming a reality. 


icceeded 
ind alst 
Evans 


7 y a 


> lag aat YEARS AGO another great in- 
ton in reading was made, when The 
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China! Vast, enigmatic, inscrutable... a paradox among nations. Once the citadel of civilization... 
for centuries she slumbered in darkness. Was it because “China's Millions” had never learned to read? 


He taught coolies to READ... 


vt 
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and they became a nation! 


American Weekly established a new kind of 
magazine editing. 


The American people had become a great 
democracy . . . through education and reading. 
But millions were insulated from much of our 
expanding knowledge by the abstract forms 
in which this knowledge was expressed. 


The American Weekly discovered a technique 
through which any subject .. . history, science, 
art, religion, or human relations . . . could be 
made simple, understandable,vivid and remem- 
berable. In doing so it, too, opened new worlds 
of thought and accomplishment to millions. 


Today this great magazine goes every week 
into over 7,750,000 homes, where its fascinat- 
ing pages stimulate and expand this priceless 
habit of reading in young and old. 


Its stirring tales of love and romance, of 
mystery and adventure are NOT fiction... 
but living, human documents about real peo- 
ple . . . in which readers see the life of their 
day as it is lived. 


Its articles on science, medicine, art, edu- 
cation and history are as dramatic and enter- 
taining as fiction, but so authoritative that 


THE 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


they are widely used in the classrooms of 
schools and colleges. 


It has been said that ‘‘What a person READS, 
he BELIEVES’. . . perhaps because his first au- 
thoritative instruction comes from those who 
teach him to read. Who, then, can measure the 
influence of a magazine which has become the 
reading habit of so large a part of the American 
population? Who can doubt that the manu- 
facturer who presents his products or his com- 
pany to this reading and believing audience is 
using the greatest force known in advertising! 


an Cock-a-Doodle-Do! 


{_ We have asked readers for their 
Wes opinion of The American Weekly in 
its new size. The following is typical of the 
thousands of letters received: 


To The Editor: 


The American Weekly, in its new size, cer- 
tainly gets my vote of approval. It is much 
easier to handle—the pages turn neatly and 
quickly. It is easier to read—articles and stories 
are more concise. From cover to cover, the NEW 
American Weekly is a decided improvement. 


Sincerely, B.G., Detroit, Mich. 


ERICAN 


== LAWEEKLY 


“The Nation’s Reading Habit” 


MAIN OFFICE: 959 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Renewed for 12th Year 


You know how photographers are! “Take a 


narrow picture,” we said. 


column space”. 


AND MUTUAL 


BASIC BLUE 
5000 WATTS 


KS0 


“It goes in one- 


, even if it 


has to run edge-wise. Anyhow, the picture 


Well, this is what we got— 
shows the folks who bring the Comics to life 


no doubt we were lucky to get it 


BASIC 
COLUMBIA 
5000 WATTS 


ARNT 


on KRNT,. every Sunday from 8 to 9 A, M. 


renewed for the 


been 
TWELFTH SUCCESSIVE YEAR—so these 


just 


Contract has 


The Cowles Stations in 


DES MOINES 


Cowles stations MUST be doing a bang-up 


job for Colonial Bread—as well as for 261 


other regional and national advertisers cur- 


rently using KSO-KRNT. 


Represented by the Katz Agency 


owner and publisher of the Nashville 
Banner-T ennessean. 
: 2 2 

War and post-war possibilities of 
aviation are emphasized by the Phila- 
delphia Record in a map of the world 
in 28 colors, which gives two views of 
the world, from the Arctic and from 
the Antarctic circles. Measuring more 
than 16 by 314 feet it covers a spe- 
cial wall on the Record’s first floor. 

* * & 

Metropolitan Gravure Group an- 
nounces 28 copy sizes for standard 
size and 21 copy sizes for tabloid sec- 
tions for the 24 newspapers which it 
serves. The new sizes, intended to 
improve makeup, were originated by 
H. B. Sherwood of the New York 
News. 

: 2 = 

William J. Lyman is named eastern 
manager of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. 


Magazines 


Hillman Periodicals, Inc., runs a 
campaign in 64 newspapers, through 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, on the March issue 
of Real Story. .. My Baby, distributed 
through 64 department stores, an- 
nounces winners in a $500 contest 
among expecting wives of servicemen 
on “What Having a Baby in Wartime 
Means to Me.” Mrs. Michael Flem- 
ing, Hawthorne, N. J., wife of a 
radio man on a B-17 bomber—now a 
war prisoner in Germany—won first 
prize of a $150 wardrobe and a $100 
War Bond for her baby. 

ee 

Maurice W. Nichols is appointed 
eastern advertising manager of Ideal 
Women’s Group. . . Vernon Crane, 
from Capper Publications, joins the 
promotion staff of Collier’s. .. Henry 
Schmidt, Jr., from Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System, is now with the promo- 
tion and research staff of McCall 
Corp. . . Dr. W. E. Coughlin is ap- 
pointed head of Good Housekeeping’s 
textile laboratory. He is a former di- 
rector of education of Celanese Corp. 

* * & 

Nicholas Freydberg resigns as local 
advertising manager of the New York 
Mirror to become assistant to the pub- 
lisher of Newsweek . . . Frank H. 
Burns, vice-president, is appointed di- 
rector of advertising and public rela- 
tions, and Richard E. Kline, business 
manager, is made a vice-president of 
Forbes. . . Lewis ts. Watson, for 20 
years with N. W. Ayer & Son, is now 
business manager of Sunset, San Fran- 
cisco, . . Chet Sloane is now promo- 
tion director of Triangle Publications, 
Inc. 

ie 2 


Raymond Franzen, research consul- 


tant; George Gallup of Young & r 
| 


Rubicam and American Institute of 
Public Opinion, and Elmo Roper of 
Elmo Roper, Inc., have been added ty 
Magazine Audience Group, whic 
conducts Lfe’s Continuing Study of 
Magazine Audiences, and Good 
Housekeeping’s Continuing Study of 
Women’s Magazines. 


Paul W. Stewart 
heads Stewart 
Brown & Associ. 
ates, market re. 
search consultants, 


Dr. Lyndon O. 
Brown joins Stew- 
art, Brown & As- 
sociates as partner. 


Brown Joins Stewart 
In Research Firm 


Dr. Lyndon O. Brown, formerly 
vice-president in charge of research 
with Foote, Cone & Belding, joins 
Paul W. Stewart & Associates, New 
York, marketing and distribution con- 
sultants, the name of which becomes 
Stewart, Brown & Associates. 


Business Papers 


Hotel Management and Architect 
ural Record publish virtually identical 
16-page sections on post-war hotel te 
novation and rebuilding, developed by 
the editorial staffs of both public 
tions. American Exporter, New 


York, opens a branch office in Sth 
Louis under William H. Capelle, uo-f 
til recently advertising manager 0 


Country Life. . . Alfred E. Sedgwick 
from Motor Boating, is now assistant 
to Rex W. Wadman, editor and pub 
lisher of Diesel Progress. . . Alexis G. 
Graam joins the New York advertis 
ing staft of Purchasing and J. Hays 
Fuller the eastern advertising staff o 
Mill & Factory, Conover-Mast publi 
cations. . . Chain Store Age 1ssues# 
1944 display manual as a special se 
tion of its Variety Store editions. - . 
Stephen B. Booke, from Advertising 
Age, is now marketing editor an 
Ruth Fyne, from Sales Manageme, 
assistant editor of Modern Industry 
New York. 


| 
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Almost everybody is carrying 


extra identification cards and 
ewart 
vart, 
Ssoci- 
— 
tants. & 


photos these days. This top 
quality combination _billfold 
and identification card case... 
offered as a good will gift or 
premium .. . carries a timely 
appeal for your customers, 
dealers, salesmen and other 


employees... 


rmerly 
search 
joins 
New 
n con- 
comes 


@ Made of Top Grain Genuine Leather 


aad © Has 9 windows for cards and photos 

med ® Full length roomy pocket for bills 

“Ne ® Extra utility pocket for stamps — 

le be change — nail file and comb 

a @ Safe streamlined flap and bar closing 


ssistant 
id pub- 
exis G. 
mo Single Sample Price—in Top Grain Genuine Goatskin, boxed—$3.00 


| 

| 

f | 

staff ol | 
| 

| 


publi: 


“| Advertising Corporation of America 


gememl Factory—Easthampton, Mass. 
nd ust) 


Two Park Avenue New York City | 
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Sales Nenagemént 


High-Spot Cities 


Retail Sales and Services for April, 1944 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S forecast of retail sales and services indicates a contra- 
seasonal increase in April over March, with the national index moving from 


107.6 to 109.5, and a national total of $6,340 million. 


The list of the top 15 


cities shows a number of changes, with Knoxville and Miami making significant 


forward jumps. 


These top 15 in city index are: Knoxville 153.0; Evansville 


150.0; Jackson, Mich., 142.5; Chester 139.3; Miami 138.3; Springfield, Mass., 
135.6; Wichita 135.3; San Jose 133.6; Grand Forks 131.5; Oakland 131.1; 
Rochester 130.1; Lansing 130.0; Austin 129.2; Pasadena 128; Muskegon 128.2. 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Research 
and Statistical Department has 
maintained for several years a running 
chart on the business progress of ap- 
proximately 200 of the leading market 
centers of the country. Among the ones 


shown in the following columns are: 


those in which, for the month imme- 
diately following date of publication, 
Retail Sales and Services should com- 
pare most favorably with the similar 
period a year ago. 

The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from business 
service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 
store or apparel in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, ‘City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume this year and last. A figure of 
126.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 26% over the similar 
month a year ago. . . . The second col- 
umn, ‘“City-National Index,” relates 
that city to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have a sizeable gain over its own past, 
but the rate of gain may be less than 
that of the Nation. All figures in the 
second column above 100 indicate 
cities where the change is more favor- 
able than that for the U.S.A. The 
City-National figure is derived by di- 
viding the index figure of the city by 
that of the Nation. The third column, 
“$ millions” gives the total amount of 
retail sales and services estimate for 
the same month as is used in the in- 


Suggested Uses for This Index 
(a) Special advertising and promotion drives: in spot cities. (b) A 
guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 
this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of 12-months’ Retail Sales volumes and percentages for 
approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 
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dex columns. Like all estimates of 
what will happen in the future, both 
the index and the dollar figures can, 
at best, be only good approximations, 
since they are necessarily projections 
of existing trends. Of greater im. 
portance than the precise index of 
dollar figures is the general ranking 
of the city, either as to percentage 
gain or the total size of the market as 
compared with other cities. 


In studying these tables three pri- 
mary points should be kept in mind: 


1. How does the city stand in re. 
lation to its 1942 month? If the 
“City Index” is above 100, it is doing 
more business than a year ago. 


2. How does the city stand in re. 
lation to the Nation? If the “City. 
National Index” is above 100, it means 
that the city’s retail activity is more 
favorable than that of the Nation asa 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of ex- 
penditures for sales and services. In 
the tables readers will find many me- 
dium-sized cities with big percentage 
gains but small dollar expenditures, 
many big cities with small — 
gains but big dollar expenditures. 


(These exclusive estimates of retail 
sales and services are fully protected 
by copyright. They must not be re 
produced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from Sales Management, Inc.) 

* Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a_ level 
of sales compared with the same month 


of the preceding year which equals or 
exceeds the national change. 


RetarL SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for April, 1944) 


City 
City Natl $ 
Index Index Millions 

U.S. A. .... 109.5 100.0 6,340.00 
Alabama 
% Mobile ..... 110.0 100.5 7.08 

Birmingham... 108.0 98.6 18.09 

Montgomery.. 104.5 95.4 4.74 
Arizona 
% Tucson ..... 126.0 115.1 4.40 
%& Phoenix .... 122.7 112.1 8.28 
Arkansas 

Fort Smith .. 106.5 97.3 2 

Little Rock . 97.0 889 6 
California 
% San Jose .... 133.6 122.0 1 
%& Oakland 131.1 119.7 36.5) 
% Pasadena 128.8 117.6 19 
% Fresno ..... 126.5 115.5 W 
% Long Beach . 123.0 112.3 15 


(Continued on page 114) 
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the fits staff writers has been reporting daily on the post- 


eans } The purpose of the series is not only to spotlight the 


asa }big things to come . . . large-scale home-building, 


The |portation and parking facilities . . . but to implant 


f ex-fin consumers a sense of partnership and responsi- 


s. In 
} me- 
ntage 
tures, 
ntage 
S. 


bility in these developments. 


retail 
tected 
— $19,370,000 
whole April Retail Sales 
Mission (Sales Management Estimate) 
e Pre 
level B 
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HighSpot( ity 


of Hempstead Town into focus now for thousands of 


consumers in this market. Since January 24th one of 
war plans of local business and civic groups—one 


phase of the post-war research program which this 


newspaper has scheduled for the next twelve months. 


public works, improved business, recreational, trans- 


in Hempstead Town’s post-war prosperity. 


TARGETS FOR  (frewearae 
TOMORROW = (Pte! 


ori. | The Nassau Daily Review-Star is bringing the future 


In Sales Management’s April High-Spot Cities, as 
shown in this issue, Hempstead Town ranks fourth 
in New York State, with an estimated retail sales 
volume of $19,370,000 . . . money that will actually 
be spent here in this market. A superb target at any 
time, especially now. After the war the target will 
be much larger . . . with population steadily increas- 
ing and expected to soar above 400,000 . . . 2000 
to 5000 private homes, (average valuation $7,500), 
to be built in the first two years after restrictions are 
lifted . . . 25,000 repair and improvement jobs, 


averaging $500 in cost, awaiting the last gun... 


The Nassau Daily Review Star, pioneer daily in this rich market, with 


consistent linage and circulation gains, invites your active participation 


Published Daily Except Sunday—4c per Copy 


HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE: ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: BOGNER & MARTIN — NEW YORK — CHICAGO 
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Rerait SALES AND SERVICES Retrait SALES AND SERvices 
(S. M. Forecast for April, 1944) (S. M. Forecast for April, 1944) 


; City City 
WILY, Cnagimint R City Nat'l $ City Nat'l 


Index Index Millions Index Index Milli 


bd \ '. bd elawar a ° 
High-Spot Cities |i een Din 


% Davenport 


District of Columbia Lf se a Rapids. , oy : 


(Continued from page 112) %& Washington . 110.3 x De 


: Kansas a 
Reta Sates AND SERVICES Florida % Wichita .... oy Miss 
(S. M. Forecast for April, 1944) ee %& Topeka ..... 49 Jac 


City ‘Natl ao. ae . en ' = 
mage . Missi 
Index Index Millions % Jacksonville. . . : Kentucky % St. 


Calif. (cont'd) Georgia + Louisville <a 0 1 © Ka 

te Savannah Lexington .. 93.1 sm * Sp 
tr Berkeley ° A ‘ 3 tk Atlanta L * & St. 
%& Los Angeles . ; 37 te Macon ..... ; oulsiana | 
ra Santa Barbara. ? s Aneusta .... * New Orleans. 27 3.1 Mon 
%& San Diego .. ; ; aoe aA f ‘ % Shreveport .. ‘sm Bil 


% San Francisco. ) : 2! a . ; 
% Stockton... : . ' Columbus .. ' Maine Nebr 


%& San Bernardino ' ; ’ Hawaii i (<tktt~:~”””O~”~”~”*”*CR: wang’ («wis +0 
Sacramento .. . 7: wee Portland ip 


% Honolulu ... 
Colorado Maryland Neva 


w& Denver ..... , ’ Idaho * Baltimore 


112.1 ‘ Re 
Pueblo ..... 89.0 % Boise ...... %& Cumberland . 


Colorado Springs 89.0 Illinois Massachusetts New 

: hie % Springfield .. Mi 

Connecticut * mg hed % Boston ..... “aa 
New Haven. 117.5 7. ; icago_.... % Worcester .. 5) 

¥ Washes 1172 r ¥%& Moline-Rock Is.- New Bedford 69 & Pat 

. Bridgeport a 115.0 i f E. Moline ee Fall River ee i) *® Ne 

% Stamford ... 111.6 ; ' E. St. Louis. . . Holyoke .... lg je 
Hartford ... 108.3 : Peoria ..... Lowell ..... 3 Ho 


Indiana Michigan Ca 


% Evansville .. 150.0 1370 9.69 X Jackson ..... 
. ne tene : %& Muskegon .. o@ New 


AMERICA’S BIGGEST BUSINESS Gary % Detroit ..... i Al 


South Bend _ : % Battle Creek . 


, ke Flint ....... Hf New 

Terre Haute .. : Sin Cie... ten 
| Iowa % Grand Rapids 3.5 Ne 
o %& Saginaw .... SH He 

| %& Sioux City .. . *% Kalamazoo .. “a Tr. 
bes Sct 


PROCESSING Ape 
First in number of establishments (21% of WROL’S 70 COUNTY COVERAGE area now Tr 


all plants of $100,000 or more of manufac- is America’s busiest market, and will be the country’s Fl; 


tured ducts). a | 
te .—perangg:> pe most active post war market. po 
First in cost of materials and contract work. 


First in value of manufactured products Metropolitan Knoxville (less than 20% of the Nort 
(18% of all manufacturing industries). 


. 7 
First in expenditures for plant and equip- WROL Market), now a city of more than 200,000, k Wi 
ment. absorbed more than 7,000 new workers in its giant & Du 
First in value to products added by manu- 
facture. 


First in number of electric motors (13% Write WROL for the complete story of Aeposten’s ' 
of all electric motors). Nort 


First in number of persons employed New Business Frontier, the sales opportunity of the & Gr: 
(13.2% of all in the manufacturing indus- decade. Fat 


tries). Ohio 
Second in wages and salaries paid. % Ak 


JOHN, Da 

FOOD INDUSTRIES Kr ovetll 2B AIR i 
aaah : SKrnoxrttle ann #Yo 

o reach and influence buyers in the REPRESENTATIVES To! 

Food Processing Industry * Col 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
Zar 
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industries during January alone. Ral 


City 
Index 


Rerait SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for April, 1944) 
City 

Nat'l 
Index 


$ 


Millions 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 


RetTAit SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for April, 1944) 


(S. M. Forecast for April, 1944) 


; ity City 
City Nat'l $ City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions Index Index Millions 


Minnesota 


115 * Minneapolis.. 123.5 
5 % St. Paul . 120.3 
% Duluth ..... 116.4 
129 Mississip pi 
49 Jackson 100.0 
59 : . 
Missouri 
St. Joseph .. 123.7 
24198 & Kansas City . 120.4 
45 Springfield 109.8 
% St. Louis 109.5 
>; gy Montana 
65 Billings 108.3 
Nebraska 
3.00) % Omaha ..... 120.7 
8.78% Lincoln 120.2 
[Nevada 
— Reno 107.1 
New Hampshire 
16.09 Manchester .. 107.6 
18 
4 son Jeney 

5.6% & Paterson 122.6 

1@ & Newark 8 

3.1@ Jersey City- 

5.3% Hoboken 106.5 
Trenton 104.7 
Camden 103.3 

6.0 Passaic 101.8 

e) ; 

40 New Mexico 

= Albuquerque.. 107.5 

12.5 New York 

R. & Rochester . 130.1 

S34 & New York .. 123.2 

$9 * Hempstead 

: 119.0 
%& Schenectady 119.0 
% Jamestown 115.0 
& Binghamton 112.4 
w Buffalo ..... 109.5 
Niagara Falls. 108.7 
Troy 108.0 
Syracuse 105.7 
Elmira 105.3 
Utica 104.8 
Albany 102.2 
North Carolina 
% Winston-Salem 1 13.5 
& Greensboro 117.2 
*Durham .... 110.1 
* Asheville 110.0 
Raleigh 107.3 
Charlotte 90.0 
North Dakota 
& Grand Forks. 131.5 
Fargo 108.6 
Ohio 
Akron 123.2 
& Springfield 122.7 
ayton 118.1 
# Cleveland 117.0 
Oungstown.. 113.2 
& Toledo 1 +¥ 
® Columbus 110.6 
® Canton -»- SOR 
Steubenville . 108.8 
Fenearille 108.5 
incinnati 107.3 
MARCH 1, 194 


112.8 
109.9 
106.3 


91.3 


113.0 
110.0 
100.3 
100.0 


98.9 


110.2 
109.8 


97.8 


98.3 


112.0 
105.8 


97.3 
95.6 


94.3 
93.0 


98.2 


39.28 
23.09 
6.35 


3.46 


4.46 
33.49 
3.62 
51.32 


2.40 


16.17 
4.98 


3.40 


4.59 


14.00 
38.90 


26.51 
441.00 


19.37 
6.35 


21.11 
5.00 
19.56 
69.19 
12.40 
21.10 
25.35 
9.03 
3.33 
2.77 
39.10 


Oklahoma Texas (cont'd) 

%& Tulsa ...... 119.5 109.1 9.70 % Beaumont ... 120.0 109.6 4.29 
Oklahoma City 101.2 92.4 11.20 w Dallas ..... 115.9 105.8 25.25 
Muskogee .. 92.0 84.0 2.04 % Houston .... 115.5 105.5 28.50 

Qvege % Corpus Christi 114.7 104.7 5.14 

n % Galveston ... 114.6 104.6 4.32 
Portland .... 125.2 34. % San Antonio.. 112.4 102.6 13.64 
x a a + : — 4 ' = % Wichita Falls. 110.5 100.9 3.20 
‘ : : El Paso .... 108.7 99.3 4.75 

Pennsylvania eee 104.8 95.7 3.21 

%& Chester ..... 139.3 127.2 5.93 Utah 

%& Lancaster ... 120.4 110.0 5.66 


dr Whiledeishis. 117.3 1671 12830 «(ati Co te Ts —_ 


% Allentown .. 115.4 105.4 6.22 Ogden ..... 7.2 «(99S 3.47 
* oe .. 115.0 105.0 55.07 Vermont 
res ial g 114.6 104.7 8.00 , 
| od al yo 114.5 104.6 7.80 >. 4 Burlington .* 118.2 107.9 2.55 
% Wilkes-Barre. 110.4 100.8 6.08 — 
%& Reading .... 110.0 100.5 756 Virginia 
%& Scranton .... 109.5 100.0 8.02 % Portsmouth .. 120.0 109.6 3.15 
% Altoona .... 109.5 100.0 4.60 % Richmond .. 112.8 103.0 16.25 
York ...... 108.7 99.3 4.45 Lynchburg .. 108.5 99.1 2.90 
Johnstown .. 105.7 96.5 5.22 Newport News 107.7 98.4 3.42 
Williamsport. 100.0 91.3 3.06 Norfolk .... 106.6 97.3 10.47 
Roanoke .... 104.8 95.7 4.82 


Rhode Island 


Washington 


ide > 7 7 > 
Providence .. 103.7 94.7 20.61 $e Tacoma .... 113.0 103.2 10.84 
South Carolina Wieettle ..... 112.5 102.7 40.22 
Spokane .... 104.7 95.6 9.56 
%& Charleston .. 111.3 101.6 4.71 Maule 
Greenville .. 109.4 99.9 4.73 West Virginia 
Spartanburg . 104.3 95.3 3.14 % Wheelin 
: g 119.6 109.2 4.28 
Columbia ... 103.6 94.6 4.80 Charleston .. 108.7 99.3 6.42 
Souths Dakota Huntington . 103.0 94.1 4.33 
% Sioux Falls .. 115.2 105.2 4.45 Wisconsin 
% Milwaukee .. 123.5 1128 {8.72 
Tennessee % La Crosse ... 123.0 112.3 3.00 
% Knoxville .. 153.0 139.7 10.26 %& Manitowoc .. 119.6 109.2 2.10 
% Nashville ... 119.0 108.7 12.35 % Madison .... 118.1 107.8 6.36 
Chattanooga. 106.7 97.4 8.41 %& Superior .... 117.3 107.1 2.33 
Memphis ... 106.0 96.8 20.77 % Green Bay .. 113.0 103.2 3.85 
% Sheboygan .. 111.1 101.5 3.53 
Texas 
®& Austin ..... 129.2 118.0 6.88 Wyoming 
% Fort Worth 125.3 114.4 14.93 % Cheyenne ... 121.2 110.7 2.13 


Winston-Salem Bank 
Resources Up 13 Per Cent 


—another indication that Winston-Salem’s business is “going 
places” now and in the future. Bank resources have shown 
consistent increases during the past several years—in 1943 
they jumped $29,475,641.08. 


—to the advertiser with something to sell and to those 


studying postwar markets here’s a “must” market in North 
Carolina. 


—ask for the full story of what’s happening in Winston- 
Salem. 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC—Radio Station WSJS—NBC 
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Comment 


ASTEFUL CONVENTIONS. In a brilliant 

article in the January 15th issue of this maga- 

zine, Russell Simmons of the Cleveland Press 

puts certain types of convention speakers under 
the guillotine and also says, ‘The trouble is that conven- 
tions are too conventional. They invariably revert to a 
single type. Nowadays it is a common practice to call it a 
‘war conference’ or tack a ‘post-war planning’ tag on it. 
Don't believe it. It's like the boarding-house pancakes— 
the same old thing.” 


Most of the conventions today which have a “war’ this 
or that as a label don’t fool anyone. They are in the main 
plain, unadulterated ‘‘business as usual” conventions. They 
certainly don’t fool the watchful Joseph R. Eastman, Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Transportation, who, on 
February 20, called on trade and other organizations to 
abandon plans for any conventions or trade shows unless 
their officers are ‘thoroughly convinced that the meetings 
will help to shorten the war.” 


He puts associations on their honor; he says that the 
ODT could not forbid the holding of such gatherings be- 
cause this would violate constitutional guarantees and free- 
dom of assembly, but he held it his duty to do all in his 
power to discourage “‘business as usual” meetings. 


The point is that conventions and other group meetings 
interfere and interfere seriously, with provision of ade- 
quate passenger service for movement of military and es- 
sential war business trafic. The months ahead will be a 
critical time for transportation in this country, Mr. East- 
man maintains and any meeting other than a war neces- 
sity meeting ‘not only throws a heavy burden on the 
country’s transportation system, but also hampers the war 
program by limiting the hotel space and service facilities 
in convention cities needed by persons traveling on essen- 
tial war business.” 


This certainly puts it up to association heads to do a 
better job of planning their conventions than ever before; 
they must ask themselves honestly whether a convention 
at this time would either directly help the war effort or 
achieve real results in planning for the post-war period. 


ALES MANAGERS ON THE BOARD: The Com- 

mittee for Economic Development tells us that busi- 

ness is called upon to create a post-war economy in 

which there will be 53,000,000 jobs. This means 
that we must increase our output and our sale of goods 
and services at least one-third over our highest pre-war 
figure—that of 1940. 


The burden for achieving these goals rests with the 
sales executives of America. Right now, therefore, is the 
time to examine the status of the sales head in your own 
company to see whether he has the authority as well as 
the responsibility for discharging this tremendous assign- 
ment. If your sales manager is not already a member of 
the board of directors, now is the time to give him a place 
on the board. 
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BY RAY BILI 


There is little management sense in an organization sq 
up in which the sales director is ordered to deliver a huge 
increased volume if he is not given, along with it, ¢ 
power to demand—and get—the money and the ma 
power which are prerequisites to attaining the goal. Ma 
agement, curiously enough, often looks at the problem 
creating sales quite differently from the way it looks at th 
problem of creating goods to sell. The production hea 
is asked to turn out, let us say, 33% more washing ma 
chines or refrigerators than he turned out in 1940, 
replies, ‘To do so I will need half a million dollars’ wort 
of new machine tools.” He gets the machine tools, 


But the sales manager, directed to sell 33% mote out 
put, too often finds himself in the position of being sharp 
ly questioned as to the need for doubling the sales force 
for spending $75,000 on sales training, and for demand 
ing a heavily increased advertising appropriation. Yet thes 
are his ‘‘machine tools” . . . the wherewithal for the crea 
tion of a big volume of new orders. He should, ther 
fore, be placed on the board of directors where he ca 
make clear his needs to the other elements in manageme 
—whether they be legal, financial, administrative, or repr 
sentative of the public and of labor—and receive direct 
the full authority to make such expenditures. 


Top management seldom questions the advisability 0 
hiring consulting cost accountants, but they'll often ba 
unreasonably if the sales manager asks for an appropria 
tion for some type of sales consulting service. They ma 
pass, without a murmur, an expenditure for a battery 0 
efficient office machines, but they'll look askance on an ap 
ptopriation for making a motion picture requested by th 
sales department. Yet both the machines and the film ar 
tools for doing a job which good professional judgme 
says cannot be done any other way so economically. 


Top management dominated by financial, legal or pr 
duction interests often fails to appreciate one importan 
fact: That no matter how much purchasing power is lyin 
around in the banks, and no matter how much deferre 
demand exists for certain types of goods, America livg 
in a stimulated economy, and it is foolish to believe W 
can achieve any considerable expansion in sales volun 
without persistent and consistent creative sales effort. Tl 
load to be carried by the sales department in the reconve 
sion and post-war eras is made immeasurably heavier bg 
cause of the need, in many companies, for rebuilding 
major part of the distribution system. The fight for - 
ers and distributors is going to be a tumultous free-for-4 
for example, and any stalling around on the part of to 
management in clearing lines of authority is going to pf’ 
a severe handicap. 


No sales manager who is given responsibility for ct 
ing post-war sales without the necessary authority to spen 
as he sees fit, for manpower and for promotion, can be ¢ 
pected to deliver. Sales, therefore, must have adequa 
representation on the board of directors, and there 0 
was, in all American history, a time where this was 
so important. 


SALES MANAGEME 


